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That Still, Lom Buire 


(Canticle of Canticles, II, 10-13.) 


Lo! my Beloved speakes to me! 
“Arise, make haste, my beauteous one, 
Arise, my love, and hasten thee, 


Arise, my dove, make speed and come. 


For now hath gone the winter drear, 
The rain is o‘er; and in our land 
The first fair flowers of spring appear; 


The time of pruning is at hand. 


And now the turtle-dove I hear; 
Throughout our land his voice resounds; 
The fig-tree greets the coming year 
And with fresh budding figs abounds. 


And from the flowering vines above 
A perfume cometh, soft and sweet: 
Arise, my fairest one, my love, 


And hither come, myself to meet.” 


—J. Webb, C. Ss. R. 
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CHARACTER 











The word “character” is derived from the Greek “karakter” and 
signifies a distinctive mark, a figure engraved or indented. A man of 
character, then, is one whose entire being shows strongly marked traits. 
And the power that stamps this character is his manner of thinking 
and acting, or more correctly, the principles that govern and guide his 
thoughts and actions. A man of character, therefore, is he who has 
clear, definite principles and invariably acts upon them. If these prin- 
ciples are good we say he is man of good character; if bad, a man of 
bad character. Character, in other words, is the sum total of one’s 
moral qualities. Bad characters, that is, men who maliciously and 
habitually will evil, are, thank God, rare. On the other hand the 
number of those who are without character is legion. They are men 
whose dispositions and life lack a distinctive trait, either because they 
have no well-defined principles, or they are ever ready to accommodate 
their principles to the occasion. Of the former of these groups we 
say, they cannot be trusted. They have not the courage to show their 
color. They are clever enough not to allow themselves to be identified 
with the bad, and too cowardly to make common cause with the good. 
To the second category belong those who wish, indeed, to have good 
principles, but waive them upon the slightest pretext. They are easily 
animated for good, but equally susceptible of evil, and this fitful 
animation is not unlike a straw-fire which blazes up momentarily and 
is quickly exhausted. One cannot depend upon such individuals. 

The human being who does not possess character, though he be 
endowed with the wisdom of Solomon, the genius of Shakespeare, 
and the riches of Croesus, is a mere animal. If he be a man of char- 
acter, even though there is not a spark within him of Solomon’s wisdom, 
or Shakespeare’s intellectual glory, though he be cruelly and pitiably 
poor, he is but little less than the angels, he is a feast for the eye of 
God and a boon for the human race. 


THE RAGING BATTLE WITHIN. 


There is no man so malicious but has a spark of goodness some- 


There is none so good, but has a wicked flaw, 
that men call a human weakness. Whence this obnoxious evil lurking 
in the soul? Christianity alone can give the reply. God did not put it 
there. He made man the sovereign of all creation, subject to no evil 


where in his heart. 
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power, fitted out with natural and supernatural glory. The Almighty 
even adopted him as son and placed in man’s hand the fate of his own 
race. And all these precious gifts were to become the inalienable 


property of man’s progeny, if, by voluntary obedience, he would 
acknowledge the supremacy of God. 


But the first man sinned. He, upon whom God placed earth’s royal 
diadem, stretched forth a greedy hand, that he might “be like God and 
know good and evil’. Sin was followed by condign punishment. 
Robbed of all supernatural gifts, man was driven from Paradise, out 
upon this earth where he found but thorns and thistles. By his sin 
man had disturbed the order of creation and now the order so happily 
reigning in his inmost being is disturbed. Then began that mighty 
conflict, which since then has never left this earth, and will not cease 
until humanity’s last sigh is stilled. It is the conflict of good and evil. 


Every mortal must engage in this struggle. Everyone must con- 
quer the evil propensities, which, as an unfortunate child of Adam, he 
bears in his breast; the good, however, which Adam’s sin was not able 
fully to destroy, must be made to wax strong, and to dominate our 
whole life. This vanquishing of evil and unceasing practice of good is 
nothing else but the cultivating of Character. 


RELIGION A RULING FACTOR. 


Keeping this in mind, no man can reasonably deny that character 
cannot be built up without the support of religion. There can be no 
character without morality, and there can be no morality without 
religion. Religion teaches conscience; the duty we owe to God, to 
man, and to ourselves. It is only by living up to this line we can form 
proper character. We came into this world at the bidding of God, 
we shall leave it at His call, and when we appear before the great 
white throne to render an account of our stewardship, our lives will 
be judged not by the morals of the earth but by the morals of God. 
We hear people talking about creeds which they have made for them- 
selves. One man will tell you that charity is his religion. He thinks 
he is a good man if he gives a few dollars to the poor or some public 
institution in such a way that the whole world knows it. Reduced to 
its last analysis in the crucible of logic, it makes no difference accord- 


ing to this man’s theory whether he acquired his money honestly or not 
so long as he spends it honestly. 
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Mr. Robert A. Hunter in an address delivered some years ago, 
gives us an example of another kind of man who thinks he is good, 
if he does not drink, smoke, or chew tobacco. Mr. Hunter says: “I 
actually heard several witnesses in a civil case swear that one of the 
parties was a veritable angel. When asked to explain the ingredients 
of the character of this paragon of human perfection, I was dumb- 
founded to hear that the sole qualifications he had for angel feathers 
were that he did not drink, smoke or chew tobacco. It is possible for 
a man to do all these things and still be a saint. He may do none of 
them, and yet be an imp of satan. Now, the man I refer to, did not 
indulge in the cup that cheers, or the weed that delights, but it was 
proven beyond the shadow of a doubt that the matter which caused the 
litigation, was due to the violation by him of a law both human and 
divine.” Here is a sample of manufactured morality. 

The true man of character is he whose code of morals was written 
by the finger of God. The answer of our Lord to the question : “What 
must a man do to be saved?” is the best definition of a good man. 
Jesus said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, etc. . . . This is the first commandment. 
And the second is like unto this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


BY THEIR FRUITS YOU SHALL KNOW THEM. 


Let us see what some of our modern educators say and then com- 
pare results. One of our illustrious professors in his work on educa- 
tion to manliness, openly scoffs at the highest ideals and strongest 
supports of education, religion and Christianity, and blasphemously 
asserts: “Let us teach our young to know only the gods of health, hap- 
piness, bravery, and pride. We will acknowledge a church in which 
the boldest are most exalted and come to greatest power.” Such is 
practically the sentiment of our modern system of education. With- 
out God, and without Church, our young people are to be made manly. 
And woe to our times if modern women are to follow the prescrip- 
tions of an Ellen Key: “The Cross can no longer be a symbol for 
humanity,” she says, “Christianity is dispensable for all those who 
know that sin and sorrow are but accidental phases of man’s evolu- 
tion.” The words of an instructor spoken in earnest to coeducators! 
breathing the spirit of the world, the spirit of darkness, 

Whither do these worldly principles lead? The French school with 
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its “instruction morale et civique”’ without God and conscience ended 
in a silly fiasco, just as did the free-Russian school of Tolstoi. Did 
young people grow better by these travesties of the school-room? 
Reading almost daily of the child-criminals, suicides, and youthful 
delinquents, we must answer emphatically, no! Let our modern wise- 
acres refrain from inflicting upon us all this senseless balderdash on 
self-dependence, enlightenment, on a radical change of school-program 
and the like. If ever there was an age when a religious education was 
most imperative, it is undoubtedly ours. In the musty air of the 
factory, in the shallow city-life, in this age of nervousness and economy 
—driven on by the goads of materialism, there is a sore need of the 
counterbalance of the spirit of Jesus Christ. More necessary than 
ever are the principles and example of the Son of God, who said: “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life, no one shall go to the Father except 
by me.” To direct one’s life and actions according to this standard is 
to build up a Christian character. 

Obedience to the laws of God: thou shalt and thou shalt not, en- 
genders Christian self-denial, even in that which is allowed, and self- 
restraint in what is not allowed. How many a person, who has fallen 
into evil ways, could have risen to the heights of ideal Christian man- 
hood or womanhood, if from early childhood more thoughtful parents 
had inculcated this spirit of obedience, and imparted it by a religious 
training. 

St. Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, enumerates the virtues which 
constitute the fruits of the spirit: charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, 
chastity. But what do our unchristian educators know of these vir- 
tues? They reject the principles and maxims of Christ, consequently 
the characters of their pupils are not built up along true Christian lines. 
The Church on the other hand, can point to millions of saints, who 
possessed these fruits of the Spirit, which they imbibed in their train- 
ing in the school of Christ. None of our latest pedagogues or the most 
modern methods of instruction could ever effect in men, what the spirit 
and principles of Christ have wrought in the hearts of His followers. 

Father Hull in his treatise on “character” says very correctly: 
“character is life dominated by principles. Principles are ethical con- 
ceptions deeply rooted in the mind, elevated into standards of conduct, 
and consistently applied to life. A collection of principles covering all 
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departments of life constitutes an ideal. A man of principle is there- 
fore a man with an ideal. 

The great business of training therefore is, first of all to lay before 
the child the best and noblest possible ideal: secondly, to get that ideal 
stamped into his mind in the concrete form of sound principles : 
thirdly, so firmly to establish the habit of acting according to those 
principles that it will last for the rest of his life.” 

Here we have the exact process of a religious education. The ideal 
set up for imitation is the person of Christ, the noblest ideal that can 
be conceived. This ideal is stamped into the mind in the form of 
principles derived from the Ten Commandments of God. The habit 
of acting according to these principles is firmly established not by a 
weekly half hour of Sunday-school, but by constant and practical in- 
culcations. This instruction being imparted so thoroughly during the 
most impressionable age, it must perforce bear lasting results. Parents 
who are responsible for the future character of their children, are 
guilty of a grave injustice to them, if they neglect the formation of this 
character through the medium of religion. 


Jos. W. PrinTEn, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





Just five years ago to the minute Father Casey had had his first 
introduction to the Basty mansion on Aventine Place. That was the 
day of the marriage, the day on which Gregory Basty and Stella 
Cullion had been united for better or for worse till death should them 
part. When Father Casey had dropped in for a moment on the wed- 
ding guests at the Cullion home to congratulate the bride’s parents, 
Stella had insisted that the entire party should walk over to Aventine 
Place that her friends might inspect her new home and the priest might 
bless it. He had noticed that some of Stella’s companions envied her 
the husband she had won and still more the wealth and social position 
thrown into the bargain. However, Father Casey had not been able 
to help thinking that the cares and demands of her new place in society 
were likely to interfere with her worldly happiness as well as with her 
Christian duties. Thereupon he had begun to scold himself: What 
right have you to be forming rash judgment about two honest, upright 
young people? Both Greg and Stella have always been good practical 
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Catholics, and you have no business thinking that they will not remain 
so, in spite of the temptations they are bound to meet. You're getting 
crabbed and uncharitable in your old days, Father Tim, so you are. 

All that was five years ago. How it all came back to him now. 
During these five years Stella had moved like a queen among her social 
peers, and Greg had sustained his reputation of a gay, whole-souled 
companion and an able financier. Tongues might wag, as tongues are 
wont to do, and say that neither Stella’s smile nor Greg’s promissory 
note had anything very substantial to back them; but, outwardly at 
least, all went well enough until this fatal evening, when Greg was 
disentagled from the wreckage of his big motor car and brought home 
unconscious to his unhappy wife. She gathered enough from the 
hurried report-of the ambulance men to know that strange women, a 
joy ride, and choice champagne had figured in her husband’s celebra- 
tion of his wedding anniversary. 

“Miss Spangler,” Father Casey addressed the nurse, “I have done 
everything possible for Mr. Basty in his present condition. I shall 
retire to the adjoining room. Should he show signs of returning con- 
sciousness, I beg you to call me.” 

“Very well, Father. And would you please ask the others to go, 
too? Dr. Reeves says the patient should have absolute quiet.” 

The “others” were Stella and her only child, her two unmarried 
sisters, Clarice and Agnes, and Clarice’s bosom friend, Marianne 
Beane. The priest communicated these instructions to Clarice, and 
quietly passed out into the living room where he took a seat by the 
fireplace. The blue flame from the gas log lit up with fitful flashes 
the rich furnishings, but oh, how melancholy they seemed in the home 
where honor, and perhaps life, had just received a fatal hurt! 

“Where is Stella?” he asked, when the three girls had joined him. 

“She simply shook her head when I told her to come out,” replied 
Clarice. “She will not disturb him. She has not said a word nor 
shed a tear since Greg was carried in. And little Gregory is asleep 
with his head on her lap.” 

Father Casey hastened to turn the conversation away from the 
morbid and useless discussion of the day’s tragedy, and the three girls 
were soon rattling away on pretty trifles as their sex and age so well 
knows how to do. 

“Father, do you really think that Marianne and I have a vocation?” 
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asked Clarice languidly, apropos of the announcement that two more 
of the Sodality girls had gone to the convent. 

The priest was goaded into speaking more bluntly than was his 
wont. 

“Marianne and you have passed from maidenhood to spinsterhood 
discussing your vocation,” he replied. “I am becoming daily more and 
more convinced that you never had a really sincere desire for the per- 
fect life, otherwise you would have taken the step long ago, instead 
of idly speculating upon it beside marble fireplaces. When one has no 
sincere desire, that is the strongest proof that one has no vocation.” 

“After all,” soliloquised Marianne, “in these days there are so 
many beautiful works of philanthropy demanding the services of edu- 
cated women in the world, that I think one can do as much good as a 
nun and become quite as holy, without going to the convent.” 

If none but Marianne and Clarice was present, Father Casey would 
have allowed this remark to pass as innocuous to the ears of such 
auditors for neither of the ladies in question was made of the stuff 
that would accomplish anything worth while either in the convent or 
outside of it; but he remarked how Agnes,—young, impetuous, fun- 
loving Agnes,—looked up at him from her footstool by the fireplace 
as though eagerly hoping that he would assent to Marianne’s assertion. 
He had known Agnes from childhood. More than once she had 
appeared before his tribunal to receive a reprimand for some act of 
waywardness committed in school. He knew her generous worth of 
character and had always believed that she was too strong and noble 
to be satisfied with any state in life except the best. Now, for the 
first time, he realized that she had reached womanhood, that she stood 
at the parting of the ways, and that the devil was painting worldly 
pleasures in the bright colors best adapted to appeal to her ardent 
nature. He resolved that, through no fault of his, should she be 
allowed to take a false view of the problem which she so soon must 
solve. Therefore he proceeded to a fuller discussion of the question. 

“A Catholic woman, whether educated or not, in the sense that you 
use the word, education, performs indeed a noble work, in these days, 
just as in any other days, if she marries a faithful Catholic husband, 
and devotes her life to the upbringing of the children whom Providence 
sends her in the holy love and fear of God. She promotes the glory 
of God and the welfare of society. She forms worthy citizens for 
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the Republic and elect souls to fill the thrones in heaven left vacant 
by the fallen angels.” 

“But the pious books tell us that the vocation to the single state in 
the world is more perfect than the married state,” said Clarice, who 
evidently had no desire to disturb her comfortable existence with the 
cares of a family. 

“There is no such thing,” returned the priest warmly, “as a divine 
vocation to an idle useless life. The woman in the world who remains 
single to perform some sacred duty, such as caring for a helpless father 
and mother, is fulfilling a divine vocation. The woman in the world 
who, through choice or necessity, remains single, and practices prayer, 
mortification, and retirement from the world, who frequents the sacra- 
ments and devotes herself to the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, 
is fulfilling a divine vocation. But the woman who chooses the single 
state because she is too much attached to the world to become a nun, 
and too much attached to her own ease and comfort to marry, is noth- 
ing but a worthless fig tree in God’s orchard.” 

“There is little place in your plan for the woman who remains 
single to follow a career.” 

“There is little place in God’s plan for such a one. A ‘career’ is 
too often an excuse for spending father’s money and leaving mother to 
wash the dishes; it usually ends in a matrimonial alliance with some 
simpleton who hasn’t sense enough to protect himself against the 
allurements of a woman with a career.” 

“Don’t you believe that there are women who are called upon to 
remain single in the world in order to devote themselves to some 
great work for the relief and uplift of humanity?” 

“Yes, I do believe that there are such women,—but they are as 
scarce as charitable remarks in a quilting bee.” 

“But, Father, you didn’t answer my first question. A married 
woman at least, ought to be as sure of salvation and of a high place in 
heaven as a nun, for she has more suffering and worry than a nun.” 
volunteered Clarice. 

“True enough,” assented Father Casey, “a married woman has 
more suffering and worry than a nun. Yet for all that, she is not so 
sure of a high place in heaven, nor even so sure of getting to heaven at 
all, as the nun.” 

“Father, why not?” 
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“First of all,” explained the priest, “the salvation of one’s soul is 
not child’s play; it is a hard, serious task, a task that requires constant 
attention, many and great sacrifices. The nun is far more likely to 
labor unceasingly at this task than the married woman. It requires 
earnest and untiring prayer. The nun can hardly help praying; the 
married woman never finds enough time for prayer. It requires 
strong, lively faith. The nun is continually reminded of the truths of 
faith in her meditations, her pious readings, her sermons and retreats; 
the married woman easily allows worldly thoughts and ambitions to 
eclipse the light of faith. It requires good works. The most insignifi- 
cant action of the nun is a good work of untold value in the sight of 
God, because it is performed through holy obedience; the holiest action 
performed by the married woman may have little merit, because it is 
performed from self will. Lastly, in order to save one’s soul, one 
must avoid sin. This is a comparatively easy matter for the nun, 
because she is protected from the temptations of the world; a married 
woman, especially in these evil days, must be a veritable heroine not 
to allow human respect, the solicitations of her husband, or of the 
carnal-minded people whom she meets, or ill-regulated love for her 
children to lead into some violation of her duty as a Christian wife 
and mother.” 

“Well, I guess the nuns are not all angels either,” said Marianne 
spitefully. “Some of them have their faults as well as the rest of us 
poor mortals. At the academy, Sister ——” 


“Tut, tut, Marianne! What did I tell you about that uncharitable 
tongue of yours! All nuns have their faults. Nobody realizes this 
better than themselves. But when they do fall into some fault, how 
easily and quickly they can rise again! You know the saints were 
simply sinners who kept on trying. The nun has so many helps and 
graces urging her to repent of her faults. She has Confession every 
week, or even oftener; while the poor married woman may stay away 
from Confession and thus become more and more enslaved by her evil 
passions.” 

“Yes, there is Bertha, who used to go to the sacraments oftener 
than any other girl in the Sodality. Since she is married she barely 
makes her Easter!” 


“For both the married woman and the nun,” continued the priest, 
“this short life passes quickly, and before they realize it, they find 
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themselves at the decisive moment of death upon which depends 
eternity. The married woman has difficulty enough in preparing to 
meet her judge, while she is racked with pain and all about her is 
excitement and confusion, sometimes even without a priest to adminis- 
ter the last sacraments. On the other hand, how peaceful and happy 
is the death of the nun in her poor cell, far removed from the distrac- 
tions of a sinful world, under the same roof with Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, surrounded by her sisters in religion, and fortified by the 
daily reception of Holy Communion! Whatever sacrifices she has 
made to live as a faithful nun, I assure, you, they are amply rewarded 
by the peace and confidence she experiences at the moment of death.” 

“But a Catholic wife and mother, if she really lives up to her duties, 
has just as great a vocation as a nun, hasn’t she, Father?” asked Agnes 
eagerly. 

“Far from it, my child! She has, without doubt, a high and noble 
vocation ; but the vocation of a nun is unspeakably higher and nobler.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it is more noble to give the tree than the fruit,—more 
noble to love God with your whole heart than with a part of it,—more 
noble to be Christ’s bride than His servant,—more noble to follow His 
invitation, ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou hast, and follow 
Me,’ than to hang back and say, I do not wish to follow Jesus too 
closely, lest He ask me to help Him bear His cross.” 


Agnes was silent for a time, looking at the fire. Then impatiently 
brushing away a tear, she cried: 

“Father, sometimes I become so thoroughly disgusted with myself. 
If I could only do something worth while! They all say I hate work 
and love fun. Well, I do; but, O Father, I would be willing to accept 
work and give up fun forever if it were only for a cause—a great 
cause—the sort of cause that heroes die for!’ 


“Tt is just such a cause that I am recommending to you,” said the 
priest, “the cause of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who died for you.” 

“They say I am fickle, because whenever I begin anything, whether 
it is work or pleasure, I put my whole soul into it at first, then after a 
while I lose all interest in it; I hate it! Father, it is not because I am 
fickle, but because I begin to ask myself: What’s the use? If I were 
really convinced that the goal I am seeking was worth the effort, I 
could gladly die striving to attain it.” 
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“Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity—except to love God and 
serve Him alone! You have been seeking vanity, and your heart, 
which was created for something nobler, is famished and empty. Give 
up vanity and consecrate yourself, body and soul, for life and death, 
to the holy love of God, and you will find happiness. Choose Jesus 
Christ, the only Bridegroom worthy of your heart’s best love. Plight 
your troth to Him by the golden wedding rings of Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience. Then every little daily duty will be worthy of your 
best efforts, because it will be done for love of Him and out of 
obedience to Him, and you will give your best efforts to every little 
daily duty and find therein true joy and contentment.” 

“Father, it seems to be such a solemn step. Don’t you think I 
might regret it when it was too late?” 

“Let me answer by an object lesson. You remember what close 
friends your sister Stella and Kathleen Redmond used to be.” 

“Yes, they were inseparable, until Stella married and Kathleen 
took the veil.” 

“That was five years ago. They both had ample time to judge 
whether there is any reason to regret the step they have taken. I 
shall tell you what Kathleen is doing at this moment. Let us see: it 
is just eight-forty. Her hard day’s work of teaching is over, and she 
is now in the dear little convent chapel speaking with Jesus and listen- 
ing to His voice. She is telling Him of her love and offering up her- 
self, body and soul, for His honor and glory. She is pleading with 
Him for the forgetful and wicked world, begging Him to protect the 
the innocent, to convert sinners, to assist the dying, and to deliver the 
holy souls from purgatory. For herself she is asking but one thing— 
for she has but one desire—to love Him and do His holy will. She 
has not a care in the world. Come sickness or health, abundance or 
privations, glory or shame, all is equally welcome, for she knows that 
all comes from the hands of her divine Lover. Could you have the 
effrontery to go to her tonight and ask her whether she regrets the 
step she has taken? Stella, on the other hand, chose a brilliant mar- 
riage, but tonight Stella sits heartbroken and dry-eyed beside the 
bed as 

A piercing scream rang through the house. It was Stella’s voice. 

“Father,” called the nurse, “come quickly! Mr. Basty is dying in 
convulsions !” 





C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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THE REFORMATION 





The series of articles on the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
which appeared in these pages during the current year opened with 
an outline of the progressive movement that marked the transition 
from mediaeval to modern times. The purpose of that article was to 
show how an accumulation of circumstances opened a vent to the pent 
up energies of a conservative age. It pointed out that, like all progres- 
sive movements, this one found on the one hand representatives who, 
in their mad rush for novelty, brooked no authority to stay temerity ; 
and on the other hand, it had representatives, eager for progress, yet 
fearing radicalism, who were careful to “hasten slowly”. The series 
traced the development of the first class of progressives through 
Lutheranism, it unfolded the Evolution of the second class through 
the true Catholic Reformation. This present article sums up the 
results of that Reformation; the issue of Lutheranism will appear in 
December. 

If there be a Philosophy of history it teaches that in human events 
there is no constant Evolution. Periods of retrogression are ever 
recurring. States arise, advance, and approach perfection, yet at 
the very moment when their constituent parts are so harmonized as 
to give promise of a golden age, elements of decay are discovered, 
evils multiply, and decadence sets in. So it was with Egypt, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, and other once world-dynasties. We have not here 
a permanent abode. 

The Church, though divine, is composed of human beings and her 
history is the history of the world. Were she not divine, her history 
would long ago be chronicled with the events of the past. She was 
mistress of Rome and shared in the havoc the Barbarians played with 
the Kingdom of the Caesars. She made and mastered the empire that 
rose on Rome’s ruins and in the crumbling of European unity felt the 
power of the disintegrating forces in the universal Schism of the 
Western World. Many of her ministers allied themselves too intimate- 
ly with the agents of the Renaissance and shared with the world the in- 
dignity of a moral lapse. They fell into irregularities, irregularities bet- 
ter called vice, and were the Church only human the doom of Baltasar 
would have been written on her walls. Side by side with the sons of 
sin and iniquity, Holy Church always possessed Daniels who not only 
warned her people but worked for the salvation of mankind. And 
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harkening to the voice of these heaven-sent messengers, she worked for 
more than two hundred years to restore her tarnished purity. She 
struggled in vain against an element that made her every effort void. 
When this element was given over by God to its lusts and its con- 
cupicences, she drove it from her fold and relieved of this obstacle set 
about reform. Once left to her better self she put her house in order 
and its beauty and its loveliness attracted back the great body of her 
deluded and fallen children. 

We cannot easily overestimate the work done by the Jesuits in 
effecting this reform. But we must not give to the son a glory that 
belongs to the father. St. Ignatius left but one writing, “The Spiritual 
Exercises.” Through it he effected as much for the reform of the 
Sixteenth Century as did any other single influence. The Church was 
desolate because there were few who thought in their hearts. The 
deep religious sentiment fostered by a decade of centuries could not 
be supressed by the dissipation of novelty. Men were spiritual, deeply 
spiritual, and the mist of mysticism that floated on the surface of 
Lutheranism drew many from the Church where, for the time, external 
form overshadowed internal faith. Within Lutheranism, they found, 
like the dupes of Isis and Cybele, sometimes farce, sometimes vague- 
ness, always sadness of heart. When seeking the mysticism of Holy 
Church, they found it most admirably expressed in St. Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises. Going through these Spiritual Exercises they 
spent days in reflection on the purpose of their existence, they gazed 
on the double standard of Christ and anti-Christ, and they concluded 
the Exercises with a conviction, clear and logically formed, that their 
life was to be that of a follower of the Crucified and their reward the 
glory of the risen Savior. It was not zealous exaggeration that 
prompted Peter Favre to write: “To the Exercises, through which 
many of the great German nobles went, almost all the good was due, 
that was afterwards done in Germany.” 

The Spiritual Exercises had an additional charm for the times in 
which they appeared. The Bible, and the Bible only, was the dominant 
cry and the Exercises were replete with the words of Jesus. The 
centuries previous had given too much time to the study of masters 
and had neglected the words of the Master of masters. They had 
honored Scripture, they had given it to each people in its own tongue, 
but they did not give it, especially in Luther’s day, as the ordinary 
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food for demanding children. Leaders in Holy Church were wary— 
too wary, perhaps, for the circumstances—of the Bible demand. They 
had seen heresy drawn from the sacred books, and, in an age of un- 
restricted thought and unrestrained passion, into how many errors 
could not the unlettered reader fall! Commentary and illustration had 
not been copiously added, and a lethargy, out of all keeping with the 
time, failed to utilize the press for the satisfaction of craving souls. 
The lethargy was thrown off, the Fathers of the Council of Trent not 
only popularized the Bible but set on foot a veritable Scripture epoch. 
The excellence of the scientific work done in the years closely follow- 
ing the Council vies with, if not excels the age of the early Fathers. 


It was the work of the Council to popularize the Bible and leave it 
entirely in the hands of scholars. Catechisms there were, illustrated 
ones, catechisms with little rhythmic lessons easy to memorize. They 
had come from the press in the preceding century and exposed doctrine 
in the manner of their time—to children docile to elders and submis- 
sive to authority. It was, perhaps, as good a method as any yet in- 
vented. But Luther made a parade of Scripture in his published 
catechisms and instructors in Holy Church took the cue from the 
“reformer”. Peter Canisius edited a catechism in which there was 
almost a superabundance of texts. It satisfied the demand. Within 
twenty years children of twelve different tongues were listening to the 
teaching of that catechism in the vernacular. Under the direction of 
Pius V the Catechism of the Council of Trent was written. Along its 
general plan most catechisms since then have been made. 


And now we have filled our space without touching on the external 
polity of the Church. What could not be said of the influence of the 
Papacy on disintegrating Europe. After all to have shown the weak 
hold Luther had on the princes whose avarice he fed; to have shown 
peoples eager to embrace the truth when the doctrinal atmosphere had 
cleared ; to have shown the prudence and singleness of purpose of the 
court of Rome; to have shown the splendid work of the Jesuits and 
other Religious Orders; to have outlined the stupendous work of the 
Council of Trent; to have done all this was yet to leave the source of 
the reform unnoticed. Even though at times worldliness entered the 
palace of the Sovereign Pontiffs; though princes humbled her bishops 
and her priests, though relaxation of morals sapped the life blood 
from her children, there never was a moment when intense zeal 
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and true devotion did not dwell abundantly within her. Even Ranke, 
the Protestant historian of Protestantism, in his study of the sixteenth 
century, after a learned search into the causes of the decline of 
Protestantism and the reinvigorated life of Catholicism, even he, was 
forced to admit that: “It must be acknowledged that there was a prin- 
ciple of vitality in that (Catholic) religion independent of its external 
strength.” In the introduction to his classic work he traces back the 
Church to the basin of the Mediterranean and spends some splendid 
rhetoric in praise of its founder. Had he gone to the Founder he might 
have learnt what was that principle of vitality: “Behold I am with you 
all days.” 
T. F. Kenny, C. Ss R. 


HOW TO PRAY 





One day our Lord had been speaking of prayer and the apostles 
gathered closer around Him, enchanted by His glowing promises and 
the evident enthusiasm that accompanied His words. Eagerly they 
began to ask: “Lord, teach us how to pray.” 


’Twas then He taught them those beautiful words of the Our Father that 
will tremble on the lips of men till earth shall be no more, till the sigh of 
the exile on this lonely world shall be changed into the song of the saint in the 
blessed mansions of heaven. He was not content however with the easy lesson 
of theory; no, such was not His custom. He added the still more winning 
instruction of example. Time and time again the apostles meet Him alone at 
prayer. Again and again we read of Him, that He spent the night in prayer. 
Even that cost Him comparatively little, when we consider that supreme lesson 
He held in reserve for the last hours of His life on earth. Soon those cruel 
cords would bind Him, soon the heartless mob would clamor for His death. 
But before the iron nails would fix Him to His cross, before His voice would 
be muffled in the grave, He will make one final effort to show us how to pray. 


At His Prayer. Our Lord left His apostles a little to the south of 
the present garden of Olives. He went almost directly north about 
215 feet. At this distance, traditions reveres a grotto known as the 
Grotto of Agony. It is pretty irregular in shape. Its greatest length 
runs from east to west and measures about 51 feet. Its width varies 
so as to be quite broad at its western side, while the eastern portion 
tapers into a narrow alcove or niche. The greatest width lies just 
west of the center and amounts to nearly 27 feet. The average 
height reaches about 9 feet. It is a cave of limestone formation. 


Of course we can hardly guess how much the lay of the land may have 
changed since the time when Our Lord used to come hither to pray. Never- 
theless it seems that the entrance lay then, just as now, on its northern side 
close to the northwest corner. In all likelihood, then, He had to cross over 
its roof and descend by a slight incline on its further side. The entrance was 
veiled by brushwood and trailing vines. It was shortly after nine o’clock when 
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He left His apostles. He walked away slowly as a man sunk in thought and 
overwhelmed with sorrow. For had He not moaned a short moment ago: 
My soul is sorrowful unto death? The olive trees seemed to feel His sorrow 
and longing for solitude and threw their soft shadow around Him to screen 
Him from view. The flowers that gladly displayed their gayest colors through 
the day now drooped as if in mourning and their gaudy petals hung ashen gray. 
The birds had chirped merrily from bough to bough, now were silent and still 
and seemed to respect His grief. Wonderingly the apostles looked after Him. 
They had seen His tears at the grave of Lazarus, had seen Him weep over the 
ungrateful city that was preparing to murder Him for the favors received. 
But,—they had never beheld Him thus sorrowful unto death. They saw Him 
halt and kneel down (Luke). His frame was trembling and quivering with 
agony. Little by little His shoulders bent down so that His face almost touched 
the ground (St. Matthew). The storm of anguish blew fiercer and ever fiercer 
over His soul; the torrent of our sins crashed with overpowering force upon 
His Sacred Heart, till the Man-God fell flat upon the ground (St. Mark). 
Come now, poor sinner, and look upon your Savior. You would pity the help- 
less stranger who met with some dire accident—and now see what your own 
sins have done to Him! If loving tradition heard the story aright, we might 
see Him struggling to rise, painfully dragging Himself onward toward the 
Grotto of Agony, like a wounded hart looking for a lonely place to die. Now 
He vanishes from view and the apostles could see Him no longer. Perhaps 
they heard the rattling of the loose stones that glided away under the pressure 
of His footstep. They heard the rustling of the vines and bushes as He grouped 
His way into the cave. Now they felt themselves alone and we may almost 
forgive them for falling asleep. They listened a while and the gentle evening 
breeze would bear His moans and sobs to their ears. Ever and anon they heard 
His pitiful pleading: My Father if it be possible, let this chalice pass away; 
yet not as I will but as thou wilt. They slept. May we not approach reverently, 
and peer into the dark recess of that cave and try to discern the white figure 
kneeling there, and learn how to pray? Some of us perhaps have only smiled and 
even laughed while others prayed around us. Alas! The hour may come and 
surely will when the dark shadows of death will close around us and the face 
of an angry Judge will frown upon a thoughtless sinner, and then the pleading 
and prayer will come to our lips all too late, too late! 


What is His prayer? “My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice 
pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt” (St. 
Matthew XXVI, 39). The chalice here stands for what is usually 
contained in the chalice. The contents may be sweet or bitter; may 
represent joy or sorrow; as in the Psalms we meet with the mention 
of the chalice of salvation and the chalice of God’s wrath. In our 
passage, however, there is no room for doubt as to the meaning. 


His chalice held a dreadful mixture of all sorts of pains of body, pangs 
of heart, and sorrows of soul. And with all this, its bitterest ingredient lay in 
the thought that all this was brewed by those He loved, by the sins of those very 
men for whose sake He was now ready to die; the sins of king and people, of 
shepherds and their flocks, our own. Yet even a bitter draught were sweet if 
cheered by the hope of health; and just this one solace was to a great degree 
denied Him, for He must drink His cup with the stern assurance that for many 
there would be no profit in His death. “Let this chalice pass away.” This is 
not merely the impulse of instinctive horror, nature’s indeliberate prompting to 
evade destruction. No, it was the expression of His mind acting with fore- 
thought and reflection. Nor was it merely a prayer for grace to bear his suffer- 
ings patiently. But plainly: “Let this chalice pass away.” Nevertheless to 
catch the true meaning we must not rend the sentence apart. Just the contrary; 
we must allow one clause to explain and complete the other. He begins to pray: 
Let this chalice pass; but with the express proviso: “If it be possible, if it be 
thy will.” He concludes it with the absolute and all-decisive protestation: “Yet 
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not as I will but as thou wilt.” His prayer must convince us that He suffered 
not only outwardly in body but also inwardly in heart and soul; and this inner 
anguish immeasurably surpassed His bodily pain. It has sometimes happened 
that martyrs were tortured in body, and yet all the while a smile played about 
their lips, all their words and actions showed that a wonderful grace had been 
given them. St. Lawrence, roasted on the gridiron, could turn to his judge with 
the taunt: “Now turn and eat!” St. Marcellinus burning at the stake and 
asked how he felt, replied: “Never felt happier at the merriest feasts.” St. 
Vincent, only a boy, and stretched upon the rack till all his bones were dis- 
located, manifests such evident signs of pleasure that the pagan mob around 
began to shout: “Miracle, miracle!” Easily could He have made _ himself 
immune to pain, but would not do so. Did He meet death gayly and joyfully, 
without any symptoms of pain, we might question the full reality of His passion 
and the unfathomable depth of His love. Eagerly does He snatch at every wisp 
and straw of pain that He may hold it out to us as another proof of His 
devotion. “Let this chalice pass away.” Once He longed for the hour of His 
Passion,—has this longing now abated? Not at all. Even now in the midst 
of all His fear and anguish He still insists: “Not as I will but as thou wilt.” 
His desire for suffering was so strong that not even the death-agony could 
diminish it. His whole “conduct makes it palpably evident that His desire still 
endures in all its vigor. He does not flee when there is every chance. He en- 
courages his foes to do their work, when they had fallen to the ground in 
speechless terror. He kisses the very traitor and calls him friend. “Let this 
chalice pass away, nevertheless not as I will but as thou wilt.” This prayer 
only endears Him to us all the more. It makes us realize how close He comes 
to us when He shares our feelings and speaks the language of our infirmity. 
St. Paul himself was enchanted with this thought. “Wherefore it behooved him 
in all things to be made like until his breathren, that he might become a merciful 
and faithful high-priest before God”. (Hebrews II, 17). A little further on, 
in the same epistle, he comes back to the very same idea: “We have not a 
high- -priest, who cannot have compass on on our infirmities; but one tempted 
in all things such as we are, without sin” (IV, 15). Then we may come to Him 
with confidence, knowing that His heart beats in unison and sympathy with 
ours. We too have a chalice of suffering to drink. He prayed when His best 
friends deserted Him and fell asleep while He agonized. And how often must 
our poor hearts feel the smart and sting of similar desertion? He prayed 
while His foes were active and alert in their work of mischief. And how often 
have we realized that we too have enemies, enemies of our souls who never 
give us rest, every busily ply their work of seduction to ruin us for ever? He 
prayed when a heavy sorrow weighed like a moutain of lead upon His heart. 
And His actions instruct us more Plainly than the clear words of St. James: 
“Ys any of you sad? Let him pray” (V, 13). Some find their chalice of sorrow 
sn their duty and their work, bristling with thorns of care and worry; some 
snd it in their health, or rather sickness, which makes their life a constant 
sound of weariness and crosses; some find it in their temperament and character 
which proves to be for them an ever gushing well-spring of blunders and 
humiliations and wounds of soul that no mortal eye can see. There is but one 
remedy for all: Pray! And prayer will be the key of God’s treasures of grace 
and consolation. 


How He prayed. We must pray, then. We go to church to pray 
and not to parade our virtues. It was the Pharisee who standing 
prayed thus: “O God, I give thee thanks that I am not as the rest of 
men . . . I fast twice in a week; I give tithes of all that I pos- 
sess.” We must pray at home, and we cannot dispense ourselves from 
it without incurring the disgust of God. “But because thou art luke- 
warm, I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth ; because thou sayst: 
I am rich, and made wealthy, and have need of nothing; and knowest 
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not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.” Of course God knows our misery, and often relieves us 
without our prayer; but if He wishes to be asked for some things, 
have we any right to complain? Our Lord himself prayed and that is 
argument enough for us. The great point is: to pray as He did. 


In the model before us we may see at a glance what our external deport- 
ment should be, and what sentiments should fill our hearts. Outwardly. See, 
how He kneels down so reverently and humbly! He, before whom every knee 
should bow of those that are in heaven and on earth! And we, conscious of a 
thousand faults, dare to behave ourselves so indecently at prayer and in church! 
He falls down to the ground and seems to hide His Face in the dust. And we 
refuse to make a fitting genuflection in church. We can hardly bring ourselves 
to kneel down for our morning and night prayers! O Lord, have mercy on a 
poor sinner! Even the blessed in heaven fall down before the throne of God 
to adore Him; while we, poor exiles of earth are polite and mannerly enough 
with men, but—toward God? IJnwardly. He prays with that holy blending of 
confidence and resignation which infallibly receives the favor asked, or another 
a hundred times more precious. A confidence that rises up to God with all the 
fragrance of the sweetest incense; for it brings a delicate, tender homage to His 
love and boundless power. That is just the reason why Our Lord took such 
pains to urge it upon us. For example, open the Gospel of St. Matthew at 
chapter VII, v. 9. “What man is there among you, of whom if his son should 
ask bread, will he reach him a stone? If you, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children; how much more will your Father who is in heaven, 
give good things to them that ask him?” You may say: Oh, that sounds well 
enough when things go well;—just wait till the hour of trial comes and then 
you will see that confidence filter away. That is a very sorry guess! Watch 
Our Lord in the Garden of Olives and listen to His prayer. You could not 
wish a fairer test. He addresses God: “O my Father.” Still uses that dearest 
of all titles, that comprises a world of love, and shows that His filial affection 
has not faded in the least. He prays: “All things are possible to you,” and 
shows that His trust in God’s omnipotence is still as strong as ever. And all 
this at an hour when dark clouds obscured the vision of his human: soul; just 
at the hour when the Father’s heart seemed to have forgotten Him, and the 
Father’s hand seemed so far away. His confidence has stood the severest test; 
one that seems remarkably like our own. Others showed such confidence and 
won their way to His heart. Jairus, the head of the synagogue, had a little girl 
at home, dead upon her couch. He approaches Our Lord: “If you would only 
lay your hand upon her, she would be well again.” A woman sick many a 
weary year follows Him, musing all the while: “Oh, if I could but touch the 
hem of His garment.” A soldier, rough and hardy was worried about the life 
of his son sick unto death, and speaks to Our Saviour: “If you but say the 
word, my boy will be cured.” Our Lord simply could not resist such confidence 
and worked as many miracles as were needed to reward it. However, our con- 
fidence must be mated with resignation to His holy will. By this we offer the 
noblest and most heroic homage to His superior wisdom and to His sovereign 
majesty. Listen to Our Lord’s prayer: “Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” Not as I think. And we? How we think and reason; and insist on 
having exactly our own way; and almost forbid God do any thinking for us. 
And yet, our thoughts are so selfish that we often blush at their meanness. Our 
thoughts are so blundering that they often cause us our saddest tears and 
bitterest experiences. Rather let God think and arrange our course, He knows 
best. Not as I feel. Often our keenest wishes are only the impulse of a pass- 
ing feeling and transient humor. Our wishes are only the whims and frets of 
a nervous, pouting child that will not trust in father or mother. One day when 
from heaven we shall look back on the path we trod in life, we shall learn to 
thank God that His holy will was done and our whims were kindly set aside. 
Above all, He prays with perseverance. He begs: “Let this chalice pass away!” 
Once a dreadful storm howled round the boat of the apostles in the Sea of 
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Galilee; but a simple word of Our Lord and all its fury abated. And now, 

lis agony still continues, even grows. An hour passes, and the same words 
still quiver on His lips. His confidence is still unshaken; His pleading has not 
changed into complaint, nor is His love soured into bitterness. Compare this 
with the Apostles. They too began to pray; and now they are fast asleep. A 
third time He prays the selfsame words. Will His heavenly Father not be 
moved to pity? Ah see! An angel comes to him and confronts Him. Glorious 
victory is far nobler than most successful flight. Compare results. When the 
moment of trial comes, when the soldiers arrive to arrest Him, He goes boldly 
and manfully to meet them; while the apostles rush in headlong panic to make 
good their escape, as soon as they see that Our Lord is really allowing Himself 
to be bound in chains. Here we may measure the result of a prayer that was 
persevering and a prayer that was soon abandoned. We have not forgotten the 
parable about the man who needed a loaf of bread at night and went to wake 
his neighbor to ask him for it. (See St. Luke XI, 8.) “If he shall continue 
knocking, I say to you: although he will not rise and give him because he is 
his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise and give him as much 
as he needeth.” So too with our prayers: even though they be not supported 
by the merit of any extraordinary holiness, let them have at least that one 
triumphant quality of importunity and perseverance. 


Joun ZELtER, C. Ss. R. 


THE POOR SOULS 





It is certain, and even of faith, that by our suffrages, and especially 
by our prayers, we can relieve the holy souls. Hence I do not know 
how to excuse a person from sin who neglects to give them some assist- 
ance, at least by his prayers. If a sense of duty will not persuade us 
to succor them, let us at least think of the pleasure it will give Jesus 
Christ to see us endeavoring to deliver His beloved spouses from 
prison, in order that He may have them with Him in paradise. Let 
us think of the store of merit we can lay up by practising this great 
act of charity; let us think too that these souls are not ungrateful and 
will never forget the great benefit we do them in relieving them of 
their pains, and in obtaining for them by our prayers anticipation of 
their entrance into glory; so that when they are there they will never 
neglect to pray for us. And if God promises mercy to him who prac- 
tices mercy toward his neighbor—Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy—he may reasonably expect to be saved who remem- 
bers to assist those souls so afflicted and yet so dear to God. 


Jonathan, after having saved the Hebrews from ruin by a victory 
over their enemies, was condemned to death by his father, Saul, for 
having tasted some honey against his express commands ; but the people 
came before the king and said: “Shall Jonathan then die who hath 
wrought this great salvation in Israel?” (I Kings, XIV, 45). So may 
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we expect that if any of us ever obtains by his prayers the liberation 
of a soul from purgatory, that soul will say to God: “Lord, suffer not 
him who has delivered me from my torments to be lost.” And if Saul 
spared Jonathan’s life at the request of the people, God will not refuse 
the salvation of a Christian to the prayers of a soul which is his own 
spouse. Moreover, St. Augustine says that God will cause those who 
in this life have most succored those holy souls, when they come to 
purgatory themselves, to be most succored by others. 


I may here observe that in practice one of the best ways to help the — 
Poor Souls is to hear Mass for them, and during the Holy Sacrifice 
to recommend them to God by the merits and passion of Jesus Christ. 
The following form may be used: “Eternal Father, I offer Thee this 
Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, with all the pains 
which He suffered in His life and death; and by His Passion I recom- 
mend to Thee the souls in Purgatory, and especially that of N. N.” ete. 

St. ALpHonsus Licuort. 


THE ROSARY 





The Rosary! We call it such with a purpose. The rose is repre- 
sentative and expressive of love. The poetic touch of fancy has thus 
hallowed this favored flower. The Chaplet, then, is expressive of our 
love to Mary; is representative of Mary, the realized beau-ideal of 
purely creatural love. 


Mary is a rose: a rose that is not only expressive and representa- 
tive, but in a sense causative of love and causative of a prodigy of 
love that baffles the mind of man to comprehend: the Dispensation of 
love. When we view in succession the various scenes of the Old Testa- 
ment, sombre and severe, and add to these the bright pictures of the 
New Testament, a comparison is instituted striking in the extreme. In 
the background of the former the Heavenly Father is seen hurling 
forth the fearful lightning of His vengeance. In that of the latter, 
the Meek Lamb of God offers to all the olive branch of peace. Plagues 
and famine in the one give way to the healing of the sick and the feed- 
ing of the hungry in the other. The terrrible punishments of the Old 
Law meted out with unremitting justice seem even more terrible when 
viewed in the light of the forgiving kindness of the Good Shepherd. 
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And then contrast the deluge and the fate of Sodom and Gomorrha 
with the treatment of the betrayer Judas and of the executioners of 
Our Lord at the hands of the God-Man, and our mind must pause. 
We fail to grasp the meaning of this apparent contradiction. These 
two series are to represent the works of the unchangeable and just God, 
But how? The picture might be drawn out indefinitely but space 
forbids. Nor need it be drawn out further. The solution will always 
be the same. The heart attuned must echo forth the same answer. 
And in that answer is woven a name, an undertone, it is true, but well 
defined, whose very sound breathes forth a fragrance unmistakable: 
Mary, the Peerless Rose. True, indeed, Christ Himself wrought this 
change; Christ is the connecting link: but Christ only as God-Man, 
Christ clothed in the flesh, the flesh of Mary. 

Mary’s “Fiat”, the first breath of the Rose, has ravished from 
heaven a God to earth, where bloomed this flower which had brought 
back to earth a tinge of Paradise where love reigned supreme and the 
Almighty walked with His creatures. Als the Cross of the Passion 
grew with the growth of the Christ child, the Rose entwined itself 
about its rugged branches. It would pillow the Head of Christ in 
death even as when a child He nestled within its folds. The Rose upon 
the tomb of the Dead Saviour drooping midst the night-borrowed 
shades of death did raise its head with the Risen Sun of Justice. The 
Victorious Christ ascending took with Him to heaven not a palm but 
a Rose. And in heaven now it blooms. But its fragrance still per- 
vades the earth whence it sprung. The noisome air of the world, in 
consequence, no longer has power to smother the spirit. The senses 
know naught of rebellion whilst the frame is borne up and refreshed 
by this heavenly odor. The fumes of hell have been overcome. 

There’s a language of the flowers. But ah, there’s one flower that 
has a language all its own: Mary, Sweet Rose of Peerless Beauty. 
Its words burning with love go straight to the heart. And the heart in 
response overflowing has woven an answer of roses taken from the 
life of Mary and her Son: the Rosary. And as we fondly toy them 
singly not once alone but ten times over, the heart-thoughts that breathe 
our love to Mary are too sacred for utterance: they are meant for 
Mary alone. 


Mary, Mystic Rose, Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, pray for us! 
Martin E. Gountey, C. Ss. R. 
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TWO BLUE INITIALS 


I, 

The Chief and I were sitting in the office enjoying our cigars. In 
my boyhood the life of a detective seemed to me the only existence 
worth while. Nick Carter was my hero and I resolved when I should 
reach man’s estate to be his rival. Here I was this cold, blustery, 
November morning with little to my credit. During my five years as a 
detective, I had captured three shop-lifters; apprehended a young 
fellow who had forged a check to get five dollars due him from his 
employer ; and had discovered a counterfeiter’s den, which turned out 
to be the laboratory of an old fool, who was endeavoring to convert 
compressed air into greenbacks ;—he was sent to the Insane Asylum 
while I was made the object of ridicule by my companions in the pro- 
fession. 

“Tf I were not a Christian,” said the Chief, “I could wish a murder 
would be committed. Looks as if men and women had gone back to 
their original innocence. Not a thing has turned up within the past 
three moons!” He said this with such seeming seriousness that a 
stranger would deem him in earnest. 

“Yes!” I laughed, “if I were to judge men by the evils I have 
found in them I would say that all this talk and sermonizing about 
their inborn propensity to vice is exaggerated !” 

“Especially when it comes to counterfeiters!” he chuckled as he 
swung around in his chair to flip a cigar-ash into the waste-paper 
basket. 

“A fool there was!” I rejoined, “but” —— 

“But he’s in safe keeping,” continued the Chief, referring to my 
old fool of a counterfeiter. 

“But my chance will come!” said I finishing the sentence where the 
Chief had interrupted it. 

There was the shrill “honk” of an automobile in the street. The 
Chief and I walked to the window just in time to see a newsboy dart- 
ing across the street as the automobile swung around the corner and 
came to a stop beneath our window. 

“Some car!” whistled the Chief. “Wonder what’s in it?” 

He had not long to wonder for just then a well-muffled up man got 
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out and entered the building. The Chief stood gazing down at the car 
while I went back to my chair and took up the morning paper. I was 
getting interested in the “Sport Page” when a heavy rap came at the 
door. 

“Come in!” said the Chief in a low growl. The door swung open 
and a tall, corpulent man stood before us in a heavy fur overcoat. A 
cap of like material was pulled down over his head. Between the slit 
made by the cap and upturned collar two large grey eyes peered out 
at us. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brocton!” said the Chief striding forward 
and taking our visitor’s hand. Mr. Brocton looked astonished. “You 
have the advantage on me,” he said. “I do not remember having met 
you before.” 

“Well, it’s part of our business, you know,” answered the Chief 
drawing up a chair for Mr. Brocton, “to be acquainted with everyone.” 

I was peeking over the edge of my newspaper. Mr. Brocton was 
struggling like a strangling man with a button at his collar. He drew 
off his cap and sat down. His head was bald. A deep ridge ran from 
side to side giving it the appearance of a riddle. From the front it 
looked as if another baldhead was directly behind him. His face was 
gross and shapeless. Two puffy eyelids went up and down over his 
watery eyes like baggy wet curtains. The flesh under the eyes was 
bulged out in reddish-blue semi-circles, making soft cushions for the 
eyes to rest upon. His cheeks were flabby, pendulous things, blotched 
with muddy red. His thick lips were perched above a heavy square 
bull-dog chin. When he opened his mouth to speak the voice came in 
a raspy rumbling from some deep cavern. 

“Mr. Swinton,” began Mr. Brocton, “I have a matter of business 
with you of a very serious nature.” He looked back at the door to 
see if it were closed. He turned his eyes in my direction; he had not 
noticed me before. Dropping his voice he went on: 

“This is a secret affair and I would prefer”—he looked over to me. 

“That’s alright, Mr. Brocton!” broke in the Chief, “that’s alright!” 
“Bob,” said he turning to me, “come to meet Mr. Brocton!” I flung 
the paper aside and extended my hand. I felt his fingers close over it 
with the grip of a vise. I winced, I think perceptibly, for a look, half 
grin, half murderous delight, came into his face. I wondered what it 
would feel like to have those huge fingers clutched about my throat. 
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“You may speak right out!” went on the Chief after the introduc- 
tion, “he is one of our men.” In spite of this assurance Mr. Brocton 
was reluctant to continue. The Chief, however, put the question that 
drew him out. 


“There’s trouble at the bank, is there?” asked the Chief. Mr. 
Brocton stared at him. 

“You know about it then?” His face reddened. “Who told you 
about it?” He almost shouted grasping the arms of the chair and 


leaning forward. The Chief wore an amused smile at this uncalled for 
outburst. 


“Why no one told me!” he answered. “As you are president of the 
National Bank I concluded that the trouble was there.” 

“Oh,” ejaculated Mr. Brocton relieved. He settled back in his 
chair and seemed thoroughly ashamed of himself for having shown 
such vehemence. “Yes, there is trouble there. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars disappeared last week!’ My eyes went like car-wheels. Here 
was my chance. I could see my pictures in the papers and hear my 
name flying from mouth to mouth as the brainiest detective in the U. S. 
Dame Fortune was going to tip me off at last. 

“The money was taken last week?” asked the Chief drumming on 
the desk. 

“Yes!” replied Mr. Brocton, “a week ago yesterday.” 


“And is this the first move you’ve made to recover it?” queried 
the Chief in some surprise. Brocton nodded. “Ump!” grunted the 
Chief. “A fine example of ‘Watchful Waiting’ I must say. The 
thief’s in Hong Kong by this time.” 

“You don’t understand,” rejoined Mr. Brocton, piqued by this 
open jab at his business abilities. “You don’t understand. The theft 
was noticed only this morning.” 

“Oh, I see!” the Chief replied. “But how do you know it was 
taken last week?” The same difficulty entered my mind as I listened. 

“To answer that,” replied Brocton backwardly, “will throw sus- 
picion on one of our most trusted employees; a man who has held a 
postion of trust during the past ten years.” 

“Well we must begin somewhere,” put in the Chief. “We must 
pick up some thread and follow it; if it leads nowhere, we'll take up 
another. In a case of this kind we must begin with suspicions. Even 
the most trusted, you know, can go wrong. Whom do you suspect?” 
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The question was put bluntly. Brocton hesitated. I admired this try- 
ing to shield the reputation of another. Mr. Brocton at first glance 
seemed to have a heart of stone. 

“The cashier, a Mr.—John—Edwards,” came the answer. The 
name caught in his throat. 

“Why John Edwards?” the Chief went on, looking straight into 
the eyes of Mr. Brocton. 

“Well,—you—see,” he was getting nervous, “Mr. Edwards sent 
word to the bank a week ago,’—he drew out a handkerchief to wipe 
his glasses and I distinctly saw the initials W. B. in blue silk on it— 
“a week ago,” he repeated, “that he was ill. We inquired at his hotel 
only to find that his rooms have been unoccupied during the past week.” 

“So you have concluded then,” asked the Chief, “that John Edwards 
is the thief.” 

“Y-e-s!” stammered Mr. Brocton. 

“Have you any suspicions where he went? Know of any of his 
relations or where he came from?” 

“T have told you everything,” Mr. Brocton was extremely nervous. 
I wondered at this and put it down as resulting from the great loss of 
money. He rose to go. “Mr. Swinton,” he said to the Chief, “this is 
to be kept a secret. We do not want any suspicions aroused as to the 
state of the bank. It is, just at present a little shaky and if this were 
to become known it would create a disastrous run on the bank. There 
will be a meeting of the Board of Directors tonight at eight o’clock; 
we would like you to be present.” 

“Count on me!” replied the Chief taking a note-book from his 
pocket and scribbling something into it. Mr. Brocton left us and I was 
half tempted to see if he had not pulverized the door knob, in those 
heavy powerful fingers of his. I could still feel them clutched about 
my hand. “Say Bob!” sang out the Chief, “come along to that meet- 
ing tonight. We might need you.” I was walking on air; the big 
job had come at last. 


iM. 


About 4 o’clock that afternoon I got aboard a street car and rode 
to Arlington Park. I strolled about for sometime to get a bit of fresh 
air. Coming along one of its bleak avenues I was thinking of the 
robbery and wondering what the outcome would be, when I heard 
quick, nervous foot steps behind me. I stepped a little to one side to 
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let whoever it might be pass. When the stranger got abreast of me 
he slowed his steps and walked at my side. He was considerably 
taller than I. He had the face of a boy, though it was very pale. He 
wore a Scotch-plaid cap that sat jauntily on the back of his head allow- 
ing a glorious mass of curly golden hair to wave about his forehead. 
He smiled and said “Good afternoon!” and his voice was rich, full, 
and deep. I answered somewhat bruskly, wondering all the while who 
he was. A bitter cold wind was blowing into our faces and yet he 
was dressed as if for summer while I was shivering in my heavy 
over coat. He walked on for some little time in silence. I slackened 
my steps, he did likewise; I walked faster but he kept abreast of me. 
I was thoroughly angry and on the point of rebuking him when he 
suddenly said: 

“You have heard, I suppose, of the robbery at the bank?” He said 
it quite calmly as if it were of trivial moment. I did not answer, but 
he seemed not to mind it for he went on. “Seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars were taken a week ago. Have you any clew?” Mr. Brocton said 
the robbery was a secret and here was this brazen fellow, a stranger 
talking openly about it. My strange companion saw the wonderment 
in my face and smiled. 

“Brocton told you all about it this morning, did he not?” he went 
on. 

“Some detective working on the case,” thought I. 

“T’m very glad I met you,” he continued. “Good afternoon!” he 
touched the peak of his cap and left me. 

Running off from the avenue a pathway lined with barberry bushes, 
led to a little house in which I knew the park tenders kept their differ- 
ent tools. My companion had left me as abruptly as he had come. 


III. 


I met the Chief some hours later and together we went to the 
Director’s meeting. The room in which they assembled was luxurious- 
ly furnished. When the Chief and I were announced Mr. Brocton, 
rose to greet us. I was half afraid he would shake hands again and 
I moved some distance behind the Chief. We took our places at a long 
shining table with the others. There was little to be learned beyond 
what Mr. Brockton had told us in the morning. We got an accurate 
description of John Edwards together with his picture. The Chief 
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scrutinized the photograph carefully and handed it across the table to 
me. When my eyes fell on it I started. It was the likeness of the 
man who had walked with me in the park. The others had seen my 
surprise and with almost one voice they asked: “Do you know him?” 

“Gentlemen,” I answered in a tone of one who has the key of a 
secret, “gentlemen, Mr. John Edwards is in this city tonight.” 

The Chief looked pityingly at me; he thought I was on the point 
of committing another blunder. Brocton was on his feet pale and 
trembling, his great hands clutching the edge of the table top. He was 
looking at me with the murderous glare of a caged lion. If I had 
been alone with him I would have cowered in fear. But I was flushed 
with the coming victory. I leaned back in my chair with an air of 
superiority. “Gentlemen, Mr. Edwards will be under arrest tomorrow. 
I was speaking with him not four hours ago.” 

“It’s a lie!” yelled Brocton. “No thief will remain near the scene 
of his robbery!” I could not understand this action on the part of 
Brocton. I thought he would be glad that the solution of the mystery 
was not far to seek. The Chief was of the same opinion as Brocton. 
They argued with me. Brocton called me a “young fool”, but I stuck 
to my story. When the Chief and I got into the open air he began to 
give me a piece of his mind. 

“You'll have to use better judgment than this,”’ he went on. “You've 
botched the whole job with your flat-footed mulishness. Brocton is 
right! No man with brains enough to get away with $75,000 is fool 
enough to remain here. Brocton will give the case to others before 
morning.” 

“Before morning,” I answered testily, “I’ll have John Edwards in 
irons!” With this I was about to turn away when he asked: 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the tool-house in Arlington Park,” I said surlily. 

“Come, Bob,” his voice was soft and pleading. “Go to your rooms 
and take a rest. There’s something wrong with you.” A taxi-cab 
drew up to the curb. I walked over, gave some directions to the 
chauffeur and got in. The Chief followed. “Bob,” said he as he sat 
next to me, “you need a guardian tonight.” 

We arrived at the spot where John Edwards had parted from me. 
The moon flooded the park with a light as bright as day. I started 
down the pathway, the Chief following. 
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“Bah!” he whispered, “you’re off the track. Don’t you see there 
are no footprints in the snow?” 

I had not noticed this. The discovery sent an uncanny chill 
through me. There should have been footprints for John Edwards 
had passed over the newly fallen snow. I was tempted to go back but 
that boyish face of the cashier haunted me and I determined to see 
the business through. We reached the little house and listened. Not 
a sound came from within. A pad-lock barred us out. I fumbled in 
my pockets and drew out a bunch of keys. I found one to fit the lock. 
Holding my revolver in readiness I violently kicked open the door. 
The Chief flashed his light all about the room but there was nothing to 
be seen of John Edwards. As we entered I stooped and picked up 
what I thought was a rag. It was a handkerchief and on turning it 
about in the light, there in one corner were the initials in blue silk, 
W. B., the very initials I had seen on Mr. Brocton’s handkerchief that 
morning. 

Mysteries were crowding fast on one another. In a corner of the 
room was a heap of old canvass. I looked at it intently and thought 
that at the edge I could make out the shape of a human hand. I 
walked over and jerked the canvass aside. I almost shrieked with 
fright, for there crumpled up like a bundle of rags was John Edwards, 
—two wide open glassy eyes staring up at me from a dead face. When 
I recovered from my fright I examined the body. There were blue, 
livid marks about the throat, made by heavy, powerful fingers and I 
knew they were the fingers of William Brocton. I left the place dizzy 
and trembling. I could swear I had spoken to John Edwards that 
afternoon and yet, he was lying in there and evidently dead for some 
days. It was his ghost I had met. A cold chill went over me and I 
felt my flesh creeping. The Chief was dumb. We drew the door to 
and hurried away. 

Early in the morning I went to. the office. The Chief was before 
me and I could see from his tired eyes that like me he had not slept 
that night. 

“Morning, Bob!”—he tried to be cheery,—‘see any ghost last 
night ?” 

“T walked and talked with one yesterday afternoon.” I tried to 
say it laughingly but I failed miserably. 

“Looks bad for Mr. William Brocton,” spoke up the Chief. 
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“Yes,” I replied. “He knows something about the matter.” 

“He knows everything about it ;”—he struck his desk a resounding 
blow. “That blue-initialed handkerchief will hang him.” 

A knock came to the door and Brocton entered hurriedly. He 
scouled when he saw me. “Mr. Swinton,” he began very abruptly, 
“we have decided to hand over our case to another agency. To em- 
ploy such a man as your companion there”—he said it with a sneer,— 
“is a waste of time.” This allusion to me stung me into a temper. 
I half rose in my chair to fling myself upon him when the Chief spoke 
up. “Not too hastily, Mr. Brocton, not too hastily. We found your 
man last night!” 

“What!” he stammered, “You have discovered John Edwards!” 

“Not John Edwards,” replied the Chief, “but his body.” Brocton 
started back, a ghastly pallor spread over his misshapen face. 

“There is a possibility that we may be in error,” calmly pursued the 
Chief. “Before we go further we want you to identify the body.” 
Brocton sank into a chair. The Chief picked up the telephone and 
ordered up a taxi. We three went together to Arlington Park. 


IV. 


Brocton was tried and hanged for murder. Perhaps, some of my 
readers will remember the excitement the case caused in one of our 
Eastern cities. Brocton had married a young wife who squandered 
his money in lavish entertainments. He loved her deeply but insanely 
and to supply her with money and to keep up appearances he robbed 
the bank. He lured John Edwards to the park, strangled him and hid 
the dead body in the place where it was found. The discovery of the 
blue-initialed handkerchief convicted him. I gave up detective work 
after that. I did not mind dealing with flesh and blood criminals but 
I drew the line when ghosts from the other world came to aid me. 

James A. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


“My God, give me every day a little work to occupy my mind; a 
little suffering to sanctify my spirit; a little good to do to comfort my 
heart.”—Gold Dust. 


Whenever those who have the rule over peoples disdain the author- 
ity of God, the peoples in their turn are prompt to hold lightly the 
authority of man.—Benedict XV. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |———— 

















HELP FOR OUR SOLDIERS 





November the Second is the one hundred and sixty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of the Venerable Dominic Blasucci, C. Ss. R. Dom- 
inic Blasucci was born in the town of Ruvo, in the Diocese of Muro, 
Italy, in 1732. At the early age of seventeen he entered the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer. In an Order glorified at that 
time by the lives of a St. Alphonsus Liguori and a St. Gerard Majella 
in addition to many other holy religious whose heroic sanctity is now 
being investigated by Holy Church, the youthful Dominic was pre- 
eminent for his angelic innocence and exalted holiness. He died on 
Nov. 2, 1752, a mere youth in years but venerable in perfection 
acquired. St. Alphonsus and St. Gerard both esteemed and pro- 
nounced him a saint. Holy Church has taken up the Process of his 
Beatification. He was declared Venerable May 23, 1906. 


All combine in declaring Venerable Dominic the Aloysius of the 
Redemptorists. Father Anselone, C. Ss. R., who was a contemporary 
of Blasucci and who traces his vocation to some words of the venerable 
youth on the Way of the Cross, says that to write the life of Dominic 
Blasucci, one would merely have to take the Life of St. Aloysius, and 
change the name. One witness in the Process “De Fama Sanctitatis” 
(“On the Reputation for Holiness”) 1909-1910, thus sums up the life 
of the holy youth: “In the short period of his Novitiate and Studen- 
date he proved himself a genuine imitator of Jesus Christ. A descrip- 
tion of his life in brief would be: ‘Virginal modesty, profound humility, 
blind and prompt obedience to the rule of his order and the com- 
mands of his superiors, an insatiable desire for mortifications and 
penance, a tender love for the Blessed Sacrament, an ardent devotion 
towards the most Blessed Virgin, joined to a continual hunger for 
Holy Communion, with holiness that shone forth in most perfect 
charity for all:’ such is the life of Ven. Blasucci.” 


Next to his innocence and purity the chief virtue portrayed in his 
young life was that of conformity to the will of God. Obstacles and 


opposition to his vocation, a lingering painful illness, and the contra- 
diction of the most cherished desires of his heart, he bore with un- 
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failing meekness and resignation. If he is ever canonized, as we have 
every reason to hope will be the case at no far distant date, Dominic 
Blasucci will be the Saint of conformity to the will of God, even as 
St. Gerard Majella, his fellow-citizen of Ruvo and special friend, is 
hailed as the Patron Saint of obedience. 


The Process of Beatification is progressing favorably in the case of 
Venerable Dominic. Miraculous events which seem to show the direct 
intervention of Divine Providence in attestation of the sanctity of this 
humble little Redemptorist, are of frequent occurrence. Even since 
the signing of the Decree of the Introduction of his Cause, 1906, we 
have such evidence. 

A priest of Ruvo, the native town of Ven. Blasucci, testified 
under oath on October 22, 1909, that in the previous year the events 
narrated came to his attention. A certain youth, John Suozzi of Ruvo, 
had become a raving maniac. His violence was so great and the 
strength with which his madness endowed him was so prodigious, that 
he had to be constantly confined and guarded lest he do serious injury 
to himself or others. His relatives were inconsolable, as the young 
man, who was but 18 years of age, was the idol of his family. He 
was removed to the country in the hope of improving his lamentable 
condition. The change, however, seemed only to aggravate his un- 
fortunate state. In despair of obtaining earthly remedies for their loved 
one his relatives began to besiege Heaven for his cure. His sister, 
Teresa, who had great confidence in the intercession of the Venerable 
Dominic Blasucci, placed a picture of this holy youth in the garment 
of her afflicted brother. No sooner had the picture been concealed on 
his person than the insane youth was seized with a violent frenzy. 
He tore the garment from him and cast it into the fire. The clothing 
was entirely consumed in an instant, but the picture of Dominic 
Blasucci remained uninjured and was removed intact from the flames. 
Greater wonder than this, however, at the same moment in which the 
picture was thus wonderfully preserved the afflicted youth recovered 
the full use of his reason and was entirely freed from all traces of his 
malady ever afterwards. In such manner did God reward faith in 
Venerable Dominic whilst affording at the same time a beautiful testi- 
mony of the holiness of the young Redemptorist. Accompanying the 
sworn testimony of the priest was the picture, so miraculously pre- 
served. 
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Dominic Blasucci continues to work wonders in favor of his clients 
even to the present day, and to several of them he has but recently 
appeared. We exhort our readers to cultivate devotion to this young 
Redemptorist. To whom better could our gallant young men now 
going forth to the dangers of camp and battle recommend themselves 
than to this model of youthful virtue. He preserved his innocence 
even among the seductions of the world and he will surely reward the 
confidence of those who appeal to him for preservation of soul and 
body amid the flames of temptation and danger which ever threaten the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of those engaged in war. 


TWO LITTLE CRUSADERS 





One day, in a Spanish home of the sixteenth century, a little boy 
and his little sister were lying on the floor, with a big book before 
them. It was the “Lives of the Saints” which they both loved to 
read. Suddenly said little Teresa (afterwards the Saint), for it was 
she: 

“See, Roderic, how brave the martyrs were and how God rewarded 
them: just a few short hours of suffering, and then eternal heaven!” 

“Tf we could only have a chance!” said Roderic, her brother, 
gravely shaking his curly locks, that looked more golden now, that his 
boyish face was ruddy with excitement. 

“We can,” said Teresa, screwing up her eyes as if she were think- 
ing hard; “there are the Moors in the southern part of our land; they 
know not of God and of Our Lord who suffered and died for us. 
Let us go and preach to them and become martyrs for love of God!” 

And up they jumped and began their preparations at once with 
greatest secrecy. Surely the angels must have smiled with admiration 
and envy to see these two children, the one 6, the other 10, steal forth 
unseen from their father’s house, provided with a few slices of bread— 
for they expected to beg when that was gone. They left the city, 
crossed the bridge that spans the river, and turned their little steps 
toward the South. 

But their mother soon discovered their absence. Terrible, as you 
can imagine, was her anguish when the two little ones could nowhere 
be found. At last, one of their uncles overtook them on the way and 
brought them home. 
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In spite of her joy at their return the mother reproached them 
severely and especially Roderic, saying to him: 

“You are the older; you are to blame!” 

But Roderic replied: 

“Yes mother, I am; but it was the little one Teresa who was always 
after me and would not let me rest till I went.” 

St. Teresa did not die a martyr for love of God, but she lived and 
labored faithfully for love of Him. 

Her feast is celebrated on the 15th of October. 


PICTURES WE LOVE 





In her autobigraphy, St. Teresa gives us familiar little glimpses 
of her home—a truly Catholic home of Spain in the early sixteenth 
century. She tells us that the rooms were adorned with pious pictures 
which were her delight. There was one in her own room, which she 
preferred to all others. It represented the Samaritan woman pre 
senting the water to our Saviour and receiving from Him in return, 
the offer of the waters of eternal life. Beneath it was the woman’s 
reply: “Sir, give me this water.” The sight of it made Teresa, though 
but a child, already feel in her heart that thirst for divine love which 
was to be so characteristic of her later on. She describes her im- 
pressions thus: 

“Having little skill in producing the likness of things through my 
imagination, I was passionately fond of pictures. Oh! how unhappy 
are they who, by their own fault, deprive themselves of the aid which 
they might thence derive! It appears as though they love Our Lord 
very little; for if they loved Him, they would be glad to behold His 
image, as one is happy in contemplating the portrait of cherished 
friends.” 


Nobody objects to a man riding a hobby if he does not insist on 
occupying all the road—Christian Advocate. 


A man must make his own way in the world, while a woman merely 
has hers. 


It is better for a plain woman to consult a cook book than a beauty 
doctor if she wants to make marriage a success. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















: UNFADING FLOWERS 





There are instances on record where the perfume of certain flowers 
has been wafted on the breeze for miles, but no earthly flower, how- 
ever sweet-smelling it may be, can send its perfume from here to pur- 
gatory. Love of display, vain regret, or foolish emulation may pile 
flowers mountain-high upon your coffin without bringing the slightest 
alleviation to you in the pains of purgatory; while one little spiritual 
bouquet, like the following, might open the doors of your prison and 
set you free. Take care to lay such spiritual bouquets on the coffins 
of your friends, and you may hope that other friends will perform a 
like charitable office for you. You can write out the bouquet on a 
neat piece of cardboard, or you can secure the printed forms at any 
religious goods store: 

“The undersigned tenders you and yours heartfelt sympathy 
“in your bereavement and promises to have five Masses said 
“for the repose of the loved one who has left us. 

a ENT Er ror ere . 


LEGALIZED EUTHANASIA 





Members of the American Association of Progressive Medicine, 
during their convention in Chicago this fall, put themselves on record 
as favoring a movement to have state legislatures legalize the adminis- 
tration of an easy death to those hopelessly incurable. 








Of course these learned gentlemen know that the State cannot 
legalize what God forbids. It can legalize only what it has itself for- 
bidden. They ask the state to legalize the killing of incurables ; there- 
fore they profess that heretofore the strangling of your sick old mother 
was wrong only because the state happened to forbid it. 

Now the fact is that such a deed is wrong because it is a direct 
violation of the Fifth Commandment of God, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
There are only three cases where it is allowed directly to take the life 
of a human being: first, when it is necessary to protect your own life 
against an unjust attack ; secondly, when you are required to kill enemy 
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soldiers in a just war; thirdly, when the courts have pronounced the 
death sentence upon a malefactor. 


But, they object, you have already made three exceptions to the 
law. Why cannot we make another? I reply: J have made neither 
the law nor the exceptions. Almighty God made the law, and Almighty 
God gave us His unerring Church to explain the law. I have merely 
stated the clear teaching of God’s Church. When physicians turn aside 
from questions of medicine and legislators from questions of civil 
government in order to intrude into the sanctuary and usurp the office 
of interpreting God’s law, we have something that looks uncomfortably 
like “the abomination of desolation standing in the holy place.” 


FIFTY-TWO PER CENT 





Our separated brethren have their lynx eyes fixed upon us in this 
time of national stress in the hope of finding some confirmation for the 
charge of disloyalty which they have so often preferred against us. 
Their latest move was a petition addressed to Secretary of War Baker 
to the effect that he investigate why it is that a comparatively small 
number of Catholics are taken by the selective draft. Mr. Baker 
made short shrift of the petition. He said it was not surprising that 
comparatively few Catholics were taken by the selective draft. The 
Catholic young men of military age did not wait until the draft forced 
them into the ranks of their country’s defenders. They voluntarily 
offered their services. Fifty-two per cent of the volunteer army are 
Catholics, said Mr. Baker. 


THE BRAND OF CAIN 





Time was when the old invalid father, who bore his malady with 
patience and resignation to the will of God, was not looked upon as a 
pest that ought to have its life crushed out like a viper. He was even 
regarded as a benefactor to the community because of his prayers and 
the salutary example of Christian patience which he gave. It was 
thought that his sufferings came from God’s wise dispensations and 
that they would purify him more and more from the dross of this 
sinful world and secure for him a higher place in heaven. It was 
thought too that the faithful child who cared for this infirm father, was 
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not wasting her life on a degrading and useless task, but that she was 
exercising the beautiful virtue of Christian Charity, discharging a debt 
of filial gratitude, and that her own character would be refined and 
ennobled thereby. 

All that has changed. The incurably sick are nothing but a burden 
and a drag upon this age which has lost faith in the supernatural and 
cannot see beyond the clouds of base material pleasures and earth- 
bound ideals. Legislators are asked to abolish the Fifth Command- 
ment, Thou shalt not kill, and to sanction the murder of those who, 
through chronic infirmity, have begun to throw a damper on the selfish 
pleasures of the young and healthy. With the usual inconsistency born 
of pride and foolish self-sufficiency, the very age that holds up its 
hands in holy horror at the legal execution of criminals which God’s 
law allows, usurps to itself the right of taking the life of the incurably 
sick, which God’s law forbids. God alone is the Master of life and 
death; deep into the soul of the man who usurps this right He will 
brand the damning word: murderer. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WHITE CROSS NURSES 





Whereas many young girls, travelling alone, or living alone in the 
cities, are led into evil lives, either through their own ignorance of the 
perils that surround them, or through lack of a protective force in 
their lives, and 

Whereas a noble attempt to solve this problem is made by the 
Catholic Women’s Protective League, the Travellers Aid, and other 
Protective Leagues, therefore be it 

Resolved that we, the White Cross Nurses, in meeting assembled, 
do hereby urge this work with a renewed emphasis upon all Catholic 
organizations, asking them to post prominently in their assembly rooms 
or vestibules of churches, a roster of Catholic agencies in the principal 


cities of America, as an aid to servant girls, friendless girls, travellers, 
etc. 


BREAD FOR STONES 





You have often been told that the sects which have broken off from 
the one true Church have mostly lost all sense of the supernatural and 
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are making a last frantic attempt to hold their fast dwindling member- 
ship by sensational appeals. Perhaps you doubt it. Then read this 
list of announcements of non-Catholic services taken from the New 
York Sun and doubt no more: 


Billy Sunday and Hell. Will New York be caught in the drag-net 
of medieval theology? Before hearing him go to hear Henry Frank, 
popular, eloquent, and instructive lecturer on liberal thought. Every 
Sunday at eleven o’clock. 

Ethical Culture. Alfred W. Martin. Subject: Was Jesus an 
Original Thinker ? 


Methodist Episcopal. Rev. E.R. Myers. Subject: The Man Up a 
Tree. 

New Thought. Mrs. Mary Chapin. Sunday Service, 11:15. Sub- 
ject: A Change of Scene. Come and try a mental change of Climate. 
Also Sunday Evening Talks. 

Miss Villa Faulkner Page will speak Sunday. Subject: The Beliefs 
of a Thinking Man. Marco Peyrot, ’cellist. All Welcome. 


Church of the Indwelling Master. Rev. W. Frederic Keeler. Sub- 
ject: New Age Consecration. Madame Rose Linde, soloist. Collec- 
tion. 

Evangelist J. C. Stevens. Subject: Is Heaven Real? What is going 
on there now? Hundreds are Attending. Why not you? Seats free. 

McAuley Water Street Mission. Meeting every night. Drunkards 
especially invited. 

Rescue Society. Happy Gospel Service Nightly. 10 P. M. J. J. 
Noonan. 

Presbyterian. A. Edwin Keigwin, D. D., preaches at 11 and 8. 
Subject: The Laughter of Conscience. (Repeated by request.) 

Presbyterian. Rev. G. W. Wadsworth. Subject: How the West 
is Going Dry. 

Church of the Incarnation. Four O’clock Evening Prayer. Ad- 
dress: Rev. Thomas R. Bridges, D. D. Russian Music. 

St. Andrew’s. Rev. George R.. Van De Water, D. D., preaches 
11 A. M. and talks 4 P. M. Organ and Vocal Recital at Vespers. 

Church of the Heavenly Rest. Services: 8 A. M., 11 and 8 P. M. 

Chapel of the Intercession. Popular Vespers. A service for all 
people. One may enter and leave at any time. Leo Riggs, Recital 
Organist ; Hans Kronold, ’Cellist. 
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Christ Church. 11 A. M. Romance in Living. 8 P. M. Candle 
light Service. Trumpet and Violin. Procession with Candles. 

Reformed Church. Rev. David Jas. Burrell, D. D. Subject: In 
the Old Attic. 

Church of the Pilgrims. Rev. Richard Roberts will preach at 11 A. 
M. on “The Ventures of God”. At the Home Time Service in the 
church parlors Mr. Roberts will give an address on “The Bad Habit 
of Looking Around the Corner.” 

When you have finished the list go down on your knees and thank 
God for the faith; thank God that when you go to Church you receive 
the bread of the Word of God, and not a stone; thank God that there 
is something more substantial to draw you to Mass on Sunday morning 


99 66 


than “Russian Music”, “A Trumpet and a Harp”, or a bizarre sermon. 


“NON TALI AUXILIO” 





A growing number of educated (?) Catholics seem to think that the 
priest who gives his chief attention to Holy Mass and confession 
and instruction and catechism and Bible history and the sodalities and 
the parish school, is hopelessly behind the times, and that the Church 
of God is going to rack and ruin on account of him. They say he 
should pay less heed to these old-fashioned things and direct his 
activities towards settlement work and amusement centers and matri- 
monial bureaus and all the rest. 

We used to be surprised to hear Catholics talk in such a strain. 
We are surprised no longer. These Catholics are rubbing shoulders 
socially with Protestants whose only idea of promoting religion is a 
succession of sensational appeals like those enumerated in the preced- 
ing paragraph, and our weak-kneed Catholics have been infected with 
a little of the same leaven of naturalism. “Non tali auxilio,” which in 
the American language means, “From such defenders, O Lord, de- 
liver us!” 








peemmapversrsiy 


Man’s life, it spells 
Alternate joys and woes ; 
Short peace, long strife, 
Few friends and many foes. 
—Father Rouquette, Louisiana’s Poet Priest 
and Indian Missionary. 


eee eee 
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ZOU ZHOUM AND HIS PROPHET ~ 





The devil is a graceless wretch. He goes out of his way to play 
dirty tricks even on his best friends. Not content to see them damned 
in the world to come, he helps them to make fools of themselves in this 
world. 

For instance, when they-reject the true religion on the plea that 
their minds are too big and broad to be bound by such shackles, he, 
knowing that the human heart has a natural longing for religion, leads 
them into some false sect so silly that even a child can see its absurdity. 
Some of the mystic cults of the far East are popular just now with 
our high society people who have outgrown (?) Christianity. A well 
known gentleman—he once ran for governor of Ohio on the Socialist 
ticket—found the true light in the Bahai Cult and a soul mate in the 
person of a wealthy married woman of St. Louis, both about the same 
time. Said soul mate made him the butt of a very mundane joke. She 
invented a new god for the Bahai Cult and called it Zou Zhoum, a 
name suggested to mind by a new brand of ginger snaps. Then she 
prepared a number of apparently ancient Sanskrit tablets purporting 
to have been dug up in Syria. These tablets contained revelations 
from Zou Zhoum proclaiming the Socialist candidate as his “Messiah”. 
The “broad-minded” man shut his eyes and swallowed the bait—pole 
and all. He called a meeting of the Chicago members of the Cult in 
order to make known to them his divinity. The tricky soul mate was 
there to show how she faked the tablets, and Zou Zhoum’s Messiah 
became the laughing stock of the country. 


WRITTEN BETROTHALS 





A member of the Michigan legislature has introduced a bill shear- 
ing of legal force all betrothals not drawn up in writing according to 
certain prescribed formalities. He goes on to show how this law 
would put an end to unjust breach-of-promise suits and to the injury 
and humiliation of innocent parties. The law is essentially the same 


as the provisions concerning betrothals in the Church’s new law, “Ne 
Temere”, and the arguments adduced by the Michigan law maker all 
go to show the wisdom and foresight of the Church. 
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FACE YOUR TROUBLE 





“You'd scarcely believe it, but I had plowed around a rock in one 
of my fields for five years,” said a farmer, “and I had broken a mowing 
machine knife against it, besides losing the use of the ground in which 
it lay, all because I supposed it was a large rock that it would take too 
much time and labor to remove. But today, when I began to plow 
for corn, I thought that by and by I might break my cultivator against 
that rock; so I took a crowbar, intending to poke around and find out 
its size once for all. And it was one of the surprises of my life to find 
that it was little more than two feet long. It was standing on its 
edge, and so light that I could lift it in the wagon without help.” 

So it is with most of us; we shiver and shrink and fret over some 
difficulty which we do not even see distinctly or at all understand the 
nature of, whereas, if we would face it and call it by its right name, 
one-half of its terror would be gone.—E-rchange. 


AN UNWELCOME GUEST 





It was a disappointed couple that walked out of a Chicago court 
room recently. The judge had refused them permission to give up 
their new-born child for adoption—and they didn’t want the child. 
They are unnatural parents, of course, and everybody condemns them. 
But how many of our young people are persistently training themselves 
to be just as bad, or worse! The real reason why this couple didn’t 
want the baby was because they were devoid of faith and self-denial. 
They had no faith: they did not believe that the child was a sacred 
trust from Almighty God, that they were obliged to bring it up for 
the kingdom of heaven, and that they would be asked a strict account 
of this trust on the day of judgment. They had no self-denial: they 
were not ready to make the sacrifices of time and pleasure required 
for the proper upbringing of that child. Our young people, who neg- 
lect every religious duty and seek only creature comforts and animal 
pleasures, are fast uprooting every sentiment of faith and self-denial 
from their hearts and are lowering themselves to the level of these 
unnatural parents. 
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Catholic Events 

















The new Code of Canon Law will go into force on Pentecost 
Sunday, 1918. It has been variously reported that, at the instance of 
certain bishops, the Holy Father has allowed it to take effect at once. 
This is incorrect. What the Holy Father has done is to give imme- 
diate force to certain prescriptions of the new Code concerning 1) 
the period of Paschal Communion; 2) marriage during the closed 
times; 3) holydays of obligation; 4) fasting and abstinence. 

* aa * 


Plans for establishing social centers for the deaf in every section 
of Chicago and for raising $50,000 by the spring with which to erect a 
central headquarters building, were discussed last month at a meeting 
in the Congress Hotel of fifty members of the Ephpheta social center 
of the Deaf Society. 


* & * 


Over two million Italian soldiers have been solemnly and publicly 
consecrated to the Sacred Heart. By this consecration each soldier 
obliges himself to receive the sacraments and to have his family also 
consecrated to the Sacred Heart on his return home. 

* * * 


The decree by virtue of which His Holiness Benedict XV directed 
the name of Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, to be placed on the 
list of Irish martyrs, will soon be issued. Archbishop Talbot died a 
prisoner in the dungeon of Dublin Castle in 1680. 

* * * 


On Tuesday, October 2, the feast of the Holy Angels, the Brothers 
of the Society of Mary celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of their order, in all their houses throughout the world. 
The principal celebration in this country was held at Dayton, Ohio, 
where the Brothers settled sixty years ago. The papal Delegate cele- 
brated the Mass. There were present Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops 
Glennon and Moeller, and many other distinguished members of the 
hierarchy of the United States. 

* * * 

The cornerstone of the new Quigley Preparatory Seminary in Chi- 

cago was laid by Archbishop Mundelein on Sunday, September 16. 
* * * 


Mr. Lissakovsky, who has been appointed as representative of the 
revolutionary Russian government with the Holy See, is a Catholic. 
This courtesy presages cordial relations between the Pope and the 
Russian Republic. Freedom of conscience has been promised to all 
Russians, and, where there is freedom of conscience, there the Church 
is bound to grow strong and vigorous. 
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An attempt was made to destroy the parochial school recently 
opened in Wellsburg, West Virginia. A large bomb was exploded in 
the building. 


a & 


Father Waring, United States Army Chaplain, advises relatives of 
the soldiers to send them the old fashioned scapular rather than the 
scapular medal. He says: “Whatever advantages the scapular medal 
ordinarily has over scapulars, for soldiers, especially in time of war, 
the old fashioned scapular is by far the most desirable. . . . When 
a soldier, who is seriously wounded, is brought into the hospital for 
treatment, his clothes are immediately ripped off, and if he has a scap- 
ular medal in his pocket, that, like all other evidences of identification, 
is not usually found until he is dead. But if, while rapidly disrobing 
him, some one sees a scapular lying on his breast, it is either left there, 
or some one is almost certain to call attention to it and suggest that a 
priest be called at once.” 


4 s Py * 


A good work that Almighty God has inspired at the time when it 
is most necessary, is the Irish mission to China. Several Irish priests 
are already at work in the new field. Seventeen more priests are ready 
to start for China when permission comes from Rome. Twenty stu- 
dents are about to begin their special training for the mission. A 
society for the support of the mission is being formed. Despite the 
hard times occasioned by the war, $250,000 were collected in Ireland 
for the Chinese mission during the past year. 


* * * 


On Sept. 29, Father Laffineur, C. Ss. R., quietly celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his profession in the chapel of the Redemptorist Col- 
lege at Kirkwood, Mo. The Holy Father sent a special blessing to the 
venerable jubilarian. 


* * * 


A monument will be erected to Dr. Fitzsimmons, the first American 
soldier killed in the war. Dr. Fitzsimmons was a prominent K. of C. 


* * * 


French soldiers are wellnigh exasperated by the continual interfer- 
ence of the infidel Government in matters of conscience. One of the 
latest acts of petty tyranny is a note forbidding certain acts of religious 
devotion among the soldiers. 


* * * 


There are between two and three hundred Catholics among the 
German sailors interned in the prison camp at Salt Lake City. They 
have a choir of fifty voices. Father Fitzgerald, United States Army 
Chaplain, attends to their spiritual wants. 
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Father Cantwell, Vicar General of San Francisco, has been made 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, and Bishop Tihen of Lincoln 
has been transferred to Denver to succeed the late Bishop Matz. © 


* * * 


All public spirited men, irrespective of religious beliefs, are coming 
to the opinion that the number of chaplains in the army should be 
doubled. The influence of the chaplain in sustaining the morale of the 
men, both in camp and in the field, is too important to be curtailed for 
want of a sufficient number of chaplains. 


* * * 


It is a common error to hold that John Harvard was the first to 
carry the lamp of learning to this continent. As a matter of fact, the 
Jesuit college at Quebec was founded one year before Harvard, the 
Laval College, two years before, and the College of Ildefonso, Mexico, 
two generations before. 


“They [Catholic priests in China] encountered untold hardships 
and privations, but they met with success in their calling, and the 
progress of so-called civilization in the East is marked by their graves. 
How many souls they saved is a question that can be settled only at the 
last roll call. That the Catholics, however, lived nearer the people and 
had more influence with them for good or for evil than any other 
denomination, was plain to me. I am not a Catholic.” Thus writes 
“Fighting Bob Evans”. A little further on, he describes the elegant 
house and church of the Protestant missionary. The missionary 
preached in English to the white residents and visitors, while the native 
converts, four in number, staid outside working a machine that fanned 
them while they prayed. 


s * o 


We all know now how the infidel French politicians recommended 
the seizure of Church property in order to enrich the Republic. The 
property was seized, but the sequel showed that the politicians were 
enriched, not the Republic. The same sickening story has been re- 
enacted in Mexico. To give but one example that has just come to 
our notice: Jose Limantour took over confiscated Church property 
worth $587,000. He paid the government a little less than $2,000 in 
cash and a little more than $40,000 in paper. Thus the Republic was 
enriched by less than one-tenth of the stolen property, the politician by 
more than nine-tenths. 


& * 
The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Maryknoll has just opened 


a house in San Francisco where missionaries going to and from the 
Orient will find a stopping place. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


If a girl who gives up her salary all 
the year round receives a two weeks’ 
vacation from her firm, is she obliged 
to give up her vacation money if she 
intends to spend her time, or at least 
one week, out in the country? 

We cannot see that she has any such 
obligation. Surely she is entitled to 
use at least that small share of ‘her 
earnings for lawful recreation. 

Which is the proper manner of stat- 
ing our sins in confession? 

When we go to confession we are 
obliged to state the number of mortal 
sins that we may have committed, their 
special nature, and their aggravating 
circumstances, together with circum- 
stances that change their nature. It is 
not necessary to go into further de- 
tails. The fact that your confessor 
does not question you may be accepted 
as an evidence that your confession is 
adequate for him to understand the 
state of your soul and the quality of 
your dispositions. 

Do the priests bless private houses? 

There is a blessing for a new house 
in the Ritual and it is worth securing, 
though the rite is seldom asked for 
except among Germans and Poles. Of 
course there is no obligation whatever 
resting on Catholics to have their 
houses blessed. The blessing can be 
given any time after the completion of 
the building, or after it has been in- 
habited. 

In an article attacking the Catholic 
religion I read something about “St. 
Bartholomew's Night” as though it 
were an argument against Catholics. 
Will you please explain the allusion? 


The feast of St. Bartholomew occurs 
on the twenty-fourth of August. The 
particular “St. Bartholomew’s Night” 
referred to is the night between the 
twenty-third and _ twenty-fourth of 
August, 1572, on which occasion many 
French Protestants were murdered in 
Paris and other cities of France. It is 
sometimes said that this crime was in- 
spired by the Jesuits and approved by 
Pope Gregory XIII. The facts in the 
case are simply the following: 

Under the leadership of Admiral 





Coligny, the Huguenots, as the French 
Protestants were called, had grown in- 
to a powerful political party, had 
seized many Catholic Churches, and 
had put many Catholics to death. 
Catherine de Medici, the mother of the 
French King, viewed all this with alarm 
and resentment, since the Huguenots 
were her political enemies and especi- 
ally since she looked upon Coligny, 
their leader, as her own political rival. 
Catherine seems to have been a woman 
fond of political machinations and in 
her political conduct guided solely by 
the principle of expediency, that is, 
that a ruler may do anything for the 
welfare of the state, regardless of 
morality. At her instigation an at- 
tempt was made upon the life of 
Coligny but failed. Fearing that the 
Huguenots would seek revenge and 
wishing to forestall them, she per- 
suaded her son, the King, Charles I, 
and the nobles of the Catholic party to 
murder the leaders of the Huguenot 
party who were assembled in Paris for 


the wedding of Henry of Navarre, 
himself a Huguenot, with Margaret, 
the sister of the King. The atrocious 
plan succeeded only too well, not only 
in Paris but in other parts of France. 

As regards the complicity of the 
Jesuits or of Rome in this crime, there 
is no evidence to support such a charge, 
and even many Protestant historians re- 
ject it. But did not the Pope cause a 
Te Deum to be sung in thanksgiving 
for the affair? He did indeed have the 
Te Deum sung, but because it was re- 
ported to him from France that an 
attempt had been made on the life of 
the King from which the King had 
been saved by the use of prompt and 
energetic measures. 


Of course those who carried out this 
wholesale assasination were Catholics 
and they were guilty of a terrible and 
indefensible crime. But even admitting 
this, and even supposing that the 
Jesuits and the Pope had had a hand 
in the affair, which they did not, we 
must remember to distinguish between 
Catholics and the Catholic Church. 
Catholics may and, unfortunately, 
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sometimes do commit great crimes. 
Even the Pope may sin. But the sins 
of members of the Church cannot be 
imputed to the Church herself or logi- 
cally used as an argument against her, 
since she ever condemns all crime and 
sin and teaches only the purest mor- 
ality. 

How can you prove the immortality 
of the soul? 

In the short space here at our dis- 
posal it is impossible to do more than 
merely sketch some of the proofs 
usually given in favor of the soul’s 
immortality. 

First there is the unanimous per- 
suasion of all mankind that the soul 
survives after the death of the body. 
Though here and there an individual 
may be found who professes to believe 
that death is the end of all, such in- 
dividuals are quite rare and only serve 
to draw attention to the vast majority 
who think the opposite. No nation or 
people has ever been known that did 
not believe in some kind of a life be- 
yond the grave. Now there must be 
some adequate reason for this constant 
and unanimous belief. What is this 
reason? Not religion, education, cus- 
toms, political organization, because in 
all these men differ. Practically the 
only thing all men have in common is 
their human nature. It alone then can 
account for the consent of mankind in 
regard to the soul’s immortality. And 
if this belief comes from man’s very 
nature, then must this belief be true. 
Nature never leads to error for if it 
did the ensuing deception would have 
to be attributed to the Author of 
Nature who is the God of Truth. 

Another proof is found in the very 
nature of the soul. What things decay 
and perish? Only such as are material 
and composed of parts. Now the soul 
of man is spiritual, that is immaterial, 
and simple, that is, not composed of 
parts. Therefore of itself it will never 
die. That the soul is spiritual and 
simple can be shown from the opera- 
tions which are peculiar to it, that is, 
thinking and willing. These operations 
have none of the characteristics of 
material operations and must therefore 
be the operations of a spiritual and 
simple substance. 

Another argument is based on the 
attributes of God. God has given man 
a natural and inevitable desire to exist 
forever—the veracity and mercy and 
goodness of God cannot allow such a 
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desire to go unsatisfied. In this life 
very often the good suffer while the 
wicked prosper—the justice of God re- 
quires that there be a life beyond the 
grave where each shall receive due re- 
ward or punishment. 

For Catholics there can be no doubt 
about the soul’s immortality since it is 
a truth evidently contained in Holy 
Scripture and defined by the infallible 
teaching of the Church. 

Is it allowed to rinse the mouth or to 
wash the teeth with a tooth prepara- 
tion before Holy Communion? 

It is not merely allowed but would 
even seem to be a mark of respect paid 
to Our Lord in Holy Communion. Of 
course be careful not to swallow any 
water. On the other hand be not 
scrupulous on this point. If after 
washing the teeth and rinsing the 
mouth you spit a couple of times, 
whatever small amount of water might 
remain would become so mingled with 
the saliva that in swallowing it you 
will not break your fast. 

Please explain the meaning of the 
letters “C. SS. R.” and similar abbre- 
viations which we sometimes see after 
the names of priests of religious orders. 

The letters C. SS. R. are an abbre- 
viation of the Latin words, Congrega- 
tionis Sanctissimi Redemptoris which 
in English mean, “of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer.” Thus 
other religious indicate the order to 
which they belong by putting after 
their names the initial Ietters of the 
Latin name of their order. In some 
cases the Latin initials correspond to 
the first letters of the English name as 
well. We here add some of the abbre- 
viations thus in use together with the 
name of the order or society they in- 
dicate. C. M., Congregation of the 
Mission, Lazarist Fathers; C. P., Con- 
gregation of the Passion, Passionist 
Fathers; C. PP. S., Congregation of 
the Most Precious Blood or Sanguinist 
Fathers; C. S. C., Congregation of the 
Holy Cross; C. S. P., Congregation of 
St. Paul, Paulist Fathers; C. S. Sp., 
Holy Ghost Fathers; O. F. M., Order 
of Friars Minor, Franciscan Fathers; 
O. M. Cap., Capuchin Fathers; O. P., 
Order of Preachers, Dominican Fath- 
ers; O. S. A., Augustinian Fathers; O. 
S. B., Order of St. Benedict; O. S. M., 
Servite Fathers; S. J., Society of Jesus, 
Jesuit Fathers; S. §., Sulpician Fath- 
ers; §. V. D., Society of the Divine 
Word. 
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some Good Books 











Thunder An Turf. By Rev. Mark 
O’Byrne. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $0.40. 
Postpaid, $0.46. 


Characteristically amusing, interest- 
ing and sparkling are the phases of 
Irish life depicted in “Thunder Av’ 
Turf.” The author does not so much 
create scenes and characters as live and 
act in those he finds on the virgin 
green of the Emerald Isle. The vein 
of humor that animates and vivifies the 
whole lends a special charm to Rev. 
O’Byrne’s novel way of telling stories. 


Thunder An’ Turf, we believe, would 
not only fill up with profit many a 
leisure moment but would also add a 
cheery ray of light to the home library, 

Missa et Absolutio pro defunctis. 
By Pietro A. Yon. J. Fischer & 
Brother. Complete copy, $0.80. Copies 
for single voices, $0.35. 


A Requiem Mass with Libera, Bene- 
dictus, Subvenite Sancti Dei, and In 
Paradisum arranged for three male 
voices. We do not hesitate to say that 
it is one of the composer’s best produc- 
tions. Written entirely in the spirit of 
the “Motu Proprio”, of the late Holy 
Father concerning Church Music, it 
should therefore be in the hands of all 
directors of the sacred chant. The In- 
troit begins in a deep, rich unison, soon 
swelling into a sweet blending of 
voices. The Sanctus is especially well 
adapted to bring out the significance of 
the sacred text. 


Thursdays With The Blessed Sacra- 
ment. By Rev. C. McNeiry, C. Ss. R. 
Benziger Bros. $0.60. 


One of the marked characteristics of 
Catholicity in the present age, is the 
ever-growing devotion to Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. To foster and in- 
crease this most admirable devotion is 
the purpose of “Thursdays With The 
Blessed Sacrament”, a booklet by Rev. 
C. McNeiry, C. Ss. R. The Rev. 
author, has skillfully arranged his ma- 
terial by months so that step by step 
we follow the example of the saints in 
their devotion to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 


No one can read these love-inspired 
passages, and make the practical appli- 


cation which accompanies each, w:thout 
feeling his heart warm to “The Lone 
Prisoner in the Tabernacle”. 


Is there Salvation Outside the Cath- 
olic Church? By Rev. J. Bainvel, S. 
J.; transl. by Rev. J. L. Weidenhan. 
Herder, St. Louis. Price 5oc. 


A timely and excellent book about a 
matter which perhaps has been pro- 
posed to you more than’ once as an 
objection against Holy Church, and 
which, it may be, even seemed some- 
what hard to you. “There is no point, 
probably,” says W. H. Mallock, a mod- 
ern thinker and non-Catholic, writing 
about this very same topic, “about 
which the general world is so misin- 
formed and ignorant, as the sober but 
boundless charity of what it calls the 
anathematizing Church. . . . Never 
was there a religious body, except the 
Roman Church, that laid the intense 
stress she does on all her dogmatic 
teachings, and had yet the justice that 
comes of sympathy for those who can- 
not receive them. She condemns no 
goodness, she condemns even no earn- 
est worship, though it be outside of 
her pale.” (Js Life Worth Living?) 

The reasons and the proof of this 
are to be found briefly and clearly 
stated in this valuable little book by 
Father Bainvel. 


The Centenary of the Brothers of 
Mary. By Brother John E. Garvin, 
S. M. Mt. St. John, Dayton, Ohio. 
Price $1.50. 

In a volume of close to 300 pages 
Brother Garvin gives us a story of the 
works, trials and labors of the Society 
of Teaching Brothers founded by Rev. 
Wm. Jos. Chaminade. Father Chamin- 
ade established his institute just one 
hundred years ago and on October 2 
the Brothers celebrate the Centenary. 
The present volume is written to mark 
the event and none of the hundreds of 
American boys whose characters have 
been moulded by the warm charity of 
the Brothers, will let the occasion go 
by without thanking Brother Garvin 
for the memento they often desired to 
possess—a written memory of their 
guides and masters. 
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528 Tue Licuorian. 
Lucid Intervals ———— 
“I notice,” said M. Traddles, “you second floor and stood swaying slightly 


call that dog of yours, ‘hardware.’ 
What’s the idea?” 

“Well, you see,” answered Mr. Whif- 
fles, ‘ ‘that dog is an awful nervous dog, 
and whenever anybody speaks to him, 
he makes a bolt for the door.” 





A colored gentleman presented him- 
self at a recruiting office and desired 
to enlist. The recruiting officer urged 
him to enlist in the cavalry as there 
was a shortage of men in that depart- 
ment. But Rastus absolutely refused 
to hear of anything but the infantry. 

“Why,” enquired the officer, “are you 
so opposed to joining the cavalry? am 

“Well, boss,” came the answer, “you 
see it’s jes’ this way. If you enlist in 
the cavalry, you’se got a horse, and 
believe me, boss, if it ever comes to a 
retreat, ah doan’ wanta be embarrassed 
by no horse.” 





“Well, people, I’ve got a new one 
for you this morning,” said the thin 
boarder, taking his place at the break- 
fast table. 

“Shoot it!” came from the chap with 
the red necktie. 

“When is a baby like an aching 
tooth?” 

“When it needs filling,” suggested the 
fat blond. 

“That’s not the answer,” 
thin boarder. 

“When it’s bad,” ventured the type- 
writer. 

“Not right.” 

“When the owner knows its holler,” 
put is the anemic bookkeeper. 

ix.’ 


“Well, 
chorus. 

“Why, when you have to walk the 
floor with it all night.” 


replied the 


we give it up,” came the 





The time, according to a New York 
illustrator who tells the tale, was in 
the early hours of a new day; the place 
was the lobby of a hotel on a down- 
town side street in New York; the 
principal character was a well-dressed 
gentleman in an alcoholic fog, who had 
come in and registered for the night a 
few minutes earlier. Now, half dressed, 
he descended the stairway from the 


in front of the desk. 

“Mish’ Night Clerk, ” he said politely 
but thickly, “Tl ave resquesh you 
gimme "nozzer room.” 

“Well sir,” stated the clerk, “we’re 
a little bit crowded. I don’t know 
whether I could shift you right now. 
It’s pretty late, you know.” 

“Mish’ Night Clerk,” said the guest 
in a courteous but firm voice, “I re- 
peat—mush gimme ’nozzer room.” 

“Isn’t the room I gave you comfort- 
able?” parleyed the functionary. 

“Sheems be perf’ly so,” admitted the 
transient. “Nev’ less, mush ash be 
moved ’mediately.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with your 
room?” demanded the pestered clerk. 

The stranger bent forward, and with 
the air of one imparting a secret ad- 
dressed the clerk in a husky half 
whisper : 

“Tf you mush know, my room’s on 
fire!” 


There was a quarter of an apple pie 
on the lunch table and mamma divided 
it between Bobby and Elsie. Bobby 
looked at his piece—then at his 
mother’s empty plate. “Mamma,” he 
said, earnestly, “I can’t enjoy ‘my pie 
when you haven’t any. Take Elsie’s. 


Mrs. Jones—You anew my boy has 
just joined the army? 

Mrs. Smith—Oh, then I expect he’s 
met my nephew—he’s in the army, 
too! 


The director of a zoological garden 
was on his holiday. He received a 
note from his chief assistant which 
closed thus: “The chimpanzee seems 
to be pining for a companion. What 
shall we do until you return? 





Johnny was told by his teacher to 


read something from a primer. The 
boy read as follows: 
“This is a warm doughnut. Step 


on it.” 

“Why, Johnny,” 
that can’t be right. 
book. 

This is what she found: 

“This is a worm. Do not step on it.” 


said the teacher, 
Let me see your 





